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EDITORIAL 


The Eighth Assembly of the World Council of Churches was in many ways different 
from previous assemblies. The feature Padare (a Shona word for “meeting place”) 
brought many ideas to the Assembly. Traditionally, Padare designates a gathering to 
deliberate on common issues. Over a period of five days during the Harare 
Assembly, more than 600 exhibits, performances, presentations and discussions on 
a vast array of issues and activities were presented at the Padare by WCC member 
churches and related organizations. Some delegates to the Assembly said the most 
interesting and important developments of the meeting occurred at the Padare 
rather than in the formal plenary discussions. 


The Assembly had invited guests of other faiths, who at the Padare, together with 
our advisors on interfaith issues, addressed various themes. We publish some of the 
contributions in this issue. The themes differ, the approaches differ. We hope that 
together they give a glimpse of the enriching diversity which Assembly delegates 
and guests experienced in the interfaith Padare. Our only regret is that some of the 
Muslim guests invited to the Assembly for various reasons had to decline the 
invitation. 


Dr. Anantanand Rambachan, a Hindu scholar from Trinidad and the USA, 
addressed the Assembly on behalf of the guests of other faiths. | would like to quote 
one sentence from his address, which | think particularly important: “If there is to be 
hope for a future in which we can rejoice, arrogance, hostility and indifference must 
give way to humility in our relationships and attentiveness to each other's experience 
of the sacred.” Dr. Rambachan’s message is reprinted in this issue of Current 
Dialogue. 


The new structure of the WCC, which is now gradually being implemented, not only 
wishes to accentuate the need for intentional cooperation between the member 
churches and their Council, but also to emphasize the interlinkage between the 
different programmes in the Council. Interreligious relations and dialogue are not an 
island. They touch upon international relations, education and formation, mission 
and witness, the concern for peace and justice as articulated by Faith and Order. 
The need for an intentional interdisciplinary approach to issues of our time prompted 
an in-house workshop on the role of interreligious relations in the life of the Council. 
A discussion paper “The Interfaith Dimensions of Our Work” highlights some 
aspects that we in cooperation and collaboration within the Council would like to 
focus on in the years to come. 


We appreciate that you send us articles and reports to share with others. We try to 
publish some of these. With this issue you will find a report from the European 
Network of Buddhist-Christian Studies’ conference earlier this year. The title is 
“Jesus through Buddhist Eyes.” The author is John D’Arcy May, Irish School of 
Ecumenics in Dublin. 


We have received some news and statements on the Jewish-Christian relationship, 
some of which you will find in this issue of Current Dialogue. The indicated URL will 
help you find the complete material on the web. If you do not have access to the 
internet, we will be glad to assist you in getting the documents and statements. 


> The Christian Peacemaker Teams (http://www.prairienet.org/cpt) have 
written a letter on antisemitism. 

> The United Church of Canada (http://www.uccan.org) has elaborated 
Bearing Faithful Witness, a study guide on Jewish-Christian relations. 

> The Evangelical Lutheran Church in America (http://www.elca.org/ea) has 
published Guidelines for Lutheran-Jewish Relations, which elaborate on an 
earlier declaration to the Jewish community, repudiating the anti-Semitism of 
Martin Luther. 

> During a parliamentary debate in 1997, the Swedish Prime Minister Goran 
Persson launched an educational and information project about the 
Holocaust. The project had children in schools and their parents in mind and 
wanted to counter the re-emergence of Neonazism in society. The book Tell 
ye your children ... A book about the Holocaust in Europe 1933-1945 was 
published and distributed widely. It has now appeared in English with the 
above title. More information can be obtained through: Living History Project, 
Government Offices, S-103 33 Stockholm, Sweden. 


In the next issue of Current Dialogue we will among other things publish the material 
and report from a workshop “What Difference Does Religious Plurality Make?” This 
workshop, held at the Ecumenical Institute Bossey earlier this spring, brought 
together some 20 participants of different confessions and faiths. 


Among other news from the WCC we would like to share with you is that the 48th 
Graduate School of Ecumenical Studies will deal with the theme: “Christians in a 
Religiously Plural World: Challenge and Opportunity.” Some 60 students from all 
over the world will participate in the Graduate School, sharing experiences and 
reflecting on the significance of religious plurality for the self-understanding of the 
church. 


Hans Ucko 
Editor 


CHRISTIANITY, AFRICAN RELIGION AND 
AFRICAN MEDICINE 


Gordon L. Chavunduka 


Early European Christian missionaries tried to destroy African religion and African 
medicine. Many African traditional religious rites and rituals were regarded as 
against the Christian faith and morals. It was also believed that African religion 
promoted the belief in witchcraft and encouraged people to worship their ancestors 
instead of worshiping God. African medicine was regarded as unscientific and some 
of its treatment methods were considered anti-Christian. Traditional healers were 
regarded as heathens because of their participation in African Traditional Religion. 
Thus, Africans who became Christians were discouraged by the church from taking 
part in African traditional religious rituals and from consulting traditional healers. This 
attempt to destroy African religion and medicine has not succeeded. Many African 
Christians have continued to participate in traditional religious rituals; they have also 
continued to consult traditional healers. In other words, many African Christians 
have dual membership—membership in the Christian church and membership in 
African religion. 


It is difficult to separate African medicine from African religion. There are two main 
reasons for this. Firstly, the African general theory of illness is very broad; it includes 
African theology. In other words, the theory not only attempts to explain illness and 
disease but also the relations between God and the niverse. The second reason, 
related to the previous one, is that many traditional healers are also religious leaders 
and vice versa. 


The traditional medical sector has continued to grow despite the attempts by early 
Christian missionaries and others to suppress it; and it has continued to grow 
because traditional healers are successful in curing a large number of illnesses. 
Traditional healers use both scientific and non-scientific or subjective knowledge. 
Scientific medicines are obtained mainly from plants. Many plant medicines 
recommended by traditional healers are correct even when judged by modern 
scientific methods. This empirical knowledge has been developed through trial and 
error, experimentation and systematic observation over a long period of time. The 
major sources of non-scientific or subjective knowledge are the various spirits 
believed to play a part in health. The social and psychological methods of treatment 
developed from this unscientific base often bring good results. 


Participation in traditional religions is increasing. The point that was often made by 
early Christian leaders that many African religious rites and rituals and many of their 
cultural practices are against Christian faith and morals is, in fact, not correct. In 
recent years a number of African scholars have shown that many traditional 
practices that Christian churches eliminated or tried to eliminate were not, in. fact, 
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against Christian faith and morals. African religion does not encourage belief in 
witchcraft; it merely accepts the fact that witches exist in Africa. Witches are 
regarded as sinners and it is the duty of religious leaders to talk about witchcraft and 
to attempt to discourage its practice. African religion does not encourage people to 
venerate their ancestors instead of worshiping; members of African religion talk to 
their ancestors but worship God. African religion says, God is for everyone 
everywhere. God takes very little interest in the day-to-day affairs of individuals. God 
is not concerned with purely personal affairs but with matters of national and 
international importance. The ancestral spirits, on the other hand, are concerned 
with the day-to-day affairs of their descendants. They are the intermediaries 
between the living and God. People pray to God through their ancestors. 


Many Africans who became Christians found it difficult to abandon their religion and 
medicine completely. Christian conversion was, therefore, shallow; it did not always 
change the African people's understanding of life and their relationship to their 
ancestral spirits and God. 


The way forward for the Christian church is to examine carefully African religion and 
medicine and other cultural aspects, with a view to identifying clearly those practices 
that are not against Christian faith and morals and incorporate them into modern 
medicine and Christian worship; if possible, the should also try to find a way out of 
what are considered non-Christian rites and other cultural practices. A few Christian 
churches are already doing this. 


There is a need for dialogue between the leaders of Christian churches and the 
leaders of African religion and medicine. Unplanned interaction might continue to 
create new problems, misunderstandings and conflict. The need is for sound and 
genuine dialogue, involving negotiations whenever necessary. 


(Prof. Gordon L. Chavunduka is president of the Zimbabwe National 
Traditional Healers’ Association.) 





TURN TO GOD — REJOICE IN HOPE 
Reflections from the Hindu Tradition 


Anantanand Rambachan 


The phrase, "Turn to God," is profoundly suggestive. It conjures, for me, the image 
of standing or sitting somewhere and not being aware of someone who is close 
because my attention is focused elsewhere. When a friend draws my attention to the 
person next to me, or when | become aware of her presence, a turn of my neck is all 
that is necessary for me to recognize the one who is at my side. In turning, | do not 
have to bridge a barrier of space since the person is not in another building or room, 
but next to me. | do not have to look to a future moment, since the person is 
standing here and now. In order to discover and to see the person, | must simply 
turn my gaze which is directed elsewhere. 


The metaphor of turning is very helpful in understanding and describing the human 
predicament of separation from and finding God. The infinite God, in the 
understanding of Hinduism, is not to be thought of and imagined as one of the many 
objects in space. If we imagine God to be like an object in space, even if we locate 
God spatially higher than we are, we would be conceptually limiting the limitless 
God, since the space that contains God must be larger than God. From the 
standpoint of Hinduism, space and time are not naturally and eternally existing 
realities. God does not start off as a being who exists in one part of space and 
creates universes in other parts of space. Space and time are part of the created 
order, coming from God and existing in God. The Bhagavadgita (9:6) teaches that 
just as everything exists and moves in space, space and all things within it rest in 
God. God exists in all things and all things are in God. Yet God is not limited or 
bound by anything. God is not one object in space, but the One in which everything 
exists. 


This means that God is not a reality somewhere out there to be known. If we are in 
God and God is in us, as the Bhagavadgita (6:) puts it, we are never separate from 
God in space or time. This does not mean, however, that a process of turning is 
unnecessary. While we are inseparable from God, we are afflicted by a deep 
ignorance, comparable to a trance-like slumber, because of which we are unaware 
of the reality of God. The poet-saint Kabir compares us to a washer man standing in 
the midst of a flowing river and dying of thirst! When we discover God, we discover 
that God has already found us and has always been with us. In our spiritual 
blindness we did not recognize God's presence. "| am the same in all beings, " says 
Krishna in the Bhagavadgita (9:29), "there is none disliked or dear to Me. They who 
worship me with love are in Me and | am also in them." 


The Svetasvatara Upanishad (4:6-7) uses an interesting analogy to describe the 
human separation from and discovery of God. It describes two beautiful birds who 
are inseparable friends residing on the same tree. One eats the fruits of the tree with 
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relish while the other looks on without eating. Sitting on the same tree, one bird 
becomes sad, entangled and deluded. But, when he turns and sees the other, the 
contented Lord and the Lord's majesty, his grief disappears. The two birds are the 
human being, and God and the tree is the life itself. God's attention is always on the 
human being, but the human being, absorbed in the world, ignores God. He is 
unaware of the divine who is close by and patiently waiting. Human ignorance and 
inattentiveness to God, however, is the fundamental cause of misery which ends 
only when one turns round and recognizes God at one's side. 


Ignorance of God is the source of our suffering and from this we must be awake. 
Awakening to God is consistently associated in the Hindu tradition and texts with 
freedom from sorrow and the attainment of joy. "Only when people shall roll up the 
sky like a piece of leather," says the Svetasvatara Upanishad, "will there be an end 
of misery for them,” often used to describe the absolute. "The Infinite Itself is joy. 
There is no joy in the finite. The Infinite alone is joy," says Sanatkumara to Narada in 
the Chandogya Upanishad (7.23.1). On a particle of the bliss of God, teaches 
Yajnavalkya in the Brhadaranyana Upanishad (4.3.32), other beings live. 


Knowing God and the bliss which is God ought not, in the Hindu tradition, to lead to 
selfish absorption in oneself. This is where the Assembly theme challenges us as 
Hindus. One cannot and ought not to turn to God without, at the same time, turning 
to creation and to all human beings with love and reverence. To turn to God is not to 
turn away from the world, but to see the world as infused by God. 


Hinduism has emphasized, perhaps more than any other tradition, God's 
immanence in the world and in all beings. Paradoxically, however, we have 
understood and lived our tradition in ways which imply that we can turn to God and 
ignore the world. Our tradition is loud and consistent in its call for us to turn to God. 
The Assembly theme may, unfortunately, be read in ways that reinforce the 
disconnection between spirituality and social reality in Hinduism. The theme of 
turning to God and rejoicing in hope becomes relevant and radical for us only if it 
requires us to wrestle with the implications of this for our life in the world. If it does 
not, it simply becomes a theology of narcissistic escapism and we have enough of 
these. 


In Hinduism to know God is to discover God as living in all beings and to be drawn 
into a life of love and service of others. It is, as the Bhagavadgita puts, to identify 
with others in their joys and sorrows and to take delight in their well being. It does 
not mean that one is personally liberated from all encounters with sorrow and 
tragedy. Turning towards and discovering God provides a perspective and an 
unfailing source of support and strength which ensures that, as the Bhagavadgita 
(6:22) puts it, one does not succumb to the heaviest of sorrows. 


(Dr. Anantanand Rambachan is a Hindu scholar from Trinidad and Tobago and 
professor of religion at St. Olaf College, Northfield, Minnesota, USA.) 


TURN TO GOD — REJOICE IN HOPE 
Reflections from the Sikh Tradition 


Charanjit AjitSingh 


| make my response as a Sikh to the Assembly theme “Turn to God — Rejoice in Hope” 
based on my limited understanding of the Sikh scriptures and the lives of the Sikh 
Gurus. Guru Granth Sahib, our most sacred scripture, and other writings are strong 
motivators for us, encouraging us to turn to God, for therein lies our hope, our future. 


In the last verse of the early morning prayer, Guru Nanak, the founder of the Sikh 
faith, says: 


Those who have meditated on the Holy Name, 
And have departed, their task completed, 
Their faces are radiant and, O Nanak, 

How many they bring to salvation in their train. 


People whose face is in the direction of God, are Godward (not meant literally, as 
God pervades every direction), they not only liberate themselves from the fear of life 
and death, but also enable others to do so. 


Another verse from Guru Granth Sahib describes human relationship with God in 
this way: 


If you take one step towards God, 
God takes twenty steps towards you. 


God wants us to take the first step, like a parent wanting their child to take the first 
step, the child who is unsure, nearly falling, unsteady, frightened, concerned, 
perhaps upset — and the parent is aware and sensitive, yet waits, ready, with open 
arms to receive — similarly God encourages us to take the first step and then takes 
twenty steps towards us, twenty more than we do, bestowing on us love, 
compassion, warmth, joy and goodness in abundance. 


The fifth Guru Arjan says: 


My True Lord, I've come to seek your shelter. 

Grant me the joy and glory of the Holy Name and dispel my 
anxiety. 

| know no other shelter, exhausted | prostrate at your door. 

Pardon my sins, | am without goodness, save me my Lord, with 
your grace. 


You are the forgiver, ever merciful, the support of us all. 
Nanak, the servant implores, save me this turn [this life]. 
(GGS, p. 713) 


Human life is the only turn, the only opportunity to turn towards God and to break the 
cycle of birth and death. Turning to God is not directional as westward, eastward, 
northward or southward but it is rekindling the inner light, hearing the inner voice and 
letting our spiritual selves be themselves. You may have heard about the story of Guru 
Nanak and the turning to Mecca. It is said that during the course of his travels, Guru 
Nanak visited the holy city of Mecca. One evening, as he was lying on the floor resting, 
an imam came rushing angrily towards him and shouted, “Why are your feet towards the 
place of God?” Guru Nanak humbly remarked, “Please put my feet where God is not.” 
At this the imam furiously caught Guru Nanak's feet and started turning them away from 
the direction of the Kaaba, but wherever he turned them, the Kaaba was there. The 
imam realized his mistake and understood the meaning behind Guru Nanak's words. 


There is a similar story about his visit to Haridwar, a Hindu place of pilgrimage. 
There he saw one morning some pundits standing in the river Ganges; they were 
turned to the east, facing the sun, and were throwing water towards the sun. Guru 
Nanak turned in the opposite direction, towards the west and began to throw water. 
The pundits asked him, mocking him about his ignorance, “What are you doing?” 
He responded, “Please tell me first what you are doing.” They replied, “We are 
giving water to our ancestors who may be thirsty”. Guru Nanak then answered, “I am 
watering my fields which are three hundred miles to the west.” They then said, “How 
can water reach your fields so far away?” Guru Nanak replied, “How can water 
reach your ancestors?” 


In this way Guru Nanak made them think about their ritual actions and taught them 
the value of developing understanding and closeness to God through an active 
pious life. 


In the Sikh way there are many references to Godward orientation. A Gurmukh 
literally means a person who faces towards God, who looks to God and leads his or 
her life in a way which pleases God. Sikhs are encouraged to be Gurmukh rather 
than Manmukh. Manmukh people are selfish, usually self-centered and 
individualistic. A Gurmukh shuns lust, anger, greed, ego and attachment to things 
and builds on truthfulness, love, compassion, courage and good conduct for good 
life here and in the hereafter. 
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We are reminded by Guru Nanak during our daily prayers that, 


Lords of the oceans and kings with mountains of wealth 
Are not equal to an ant who never forgets God in its heart. 


We rejoice in the hope that at the end of our mortal lives we may find shelter near 
the feet of God. The Sikh Gurus were not interested in riches, liberation or being 
rulers, but sought closeness to God. This sentiment is expressed in the following 
verse from Guru Granth Sahib: 


| do not want a kingdom 
| do not want salvation 
| want to remain in love with God. 


Guru Gobind Singh, in his writings “Swayye in Dasam Granth” reinforces the earlier 
message in this way: 


Worship the one by worshiping whom 
All pains and sins are removed 

By remembering whom, 

All physical and mental ills get moved. 


Loving one’s fellow beings is a necessary part of our responsibility towards God. 
Guru Gobind Singh reiterated the love of humanity as an essential element of the 
love of God and as a way to God. He said, 


| speak the Truth 
Please listen all 
Those who love 
Find God. 


It is through love for our fellow human beings and the whole of God's creation that 
we find peace in our own lives and peace with others. We should not be afraid of 
what may happen to us. The Guru has assured us in these words, 


Why are you afraid, O human! 
The Creator will save you. 


We, as people of faith, are given a sort of a guarantee: that when you lead a spiritual 
life and pray from the depth of your being, from the depth of your heart, then you will 
go back home with dignity and respect (to your real home after death, where you 
came from when you were born), thereby entering the state of bliss. In that state of 
bliss, there are many blessings, all wishes are fulfilled, all anxieties disappear, pain, 
sickness and stress are no more, and heavenly music abounds in praise of God in 
the company of the holy people. This is our hope. Ravidas describes the joy of this 
new fulfilment in the following verses: 


There is a place called the City-of-no-Sorrows 
There is no grieving, no one suffers there 

No tax gatherers, no one levies tribute 

No worrying, no sin, no fear or death. 

My friends, I've found myself a wonderful hometown 
Where everything is good, everyone is happy. 
There the sovereignty of the lord is constant, 

All are equal, none second or third. 

It is a populous and famous city. 
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The citizens are wealthy, 

They move as freely as they please, 

No high official of the state impedes them. 

My friends, says Ravidas, the emancipated cobbler, 
Come, be my fellow citizens in this realm. 


(GGS, p. 345) 


(Charanjit AjitSingh, a Sikh, is a lecturer and writer on Sikhism.) 
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TURN TO GOD — REJOICE IN HOPE 
Reflections from the Muslim tradition 


A. Rashied Omar 


There are many Quranic passages that exhort humankind to turn to God and rejoice 
in hope. Let us briefly reflect on two of these passages. The first verse comes from 
Surah al-Zumar, chapter 39, verse 54, in which God, the Sublime declares: “Do not 
ever despair of God’s Mercy.” 


The second set of verses comes from Surah Al-Inshirah, chapter 94, verses 5:8; a 
Surah from which we can derive great spiritual comfort and solace: 


Verily after difficulty there is ease. 

After difficulty there is ease. 

And when the difficulty is over still strive; 

and make your Lord the object of your striving. 


It is interesting to note that these Qur'anic exhortations link faith in God with hope. 


Every good action the believer tries to perform, such as prayer, fasting and 
alms-giving, is an endeavour in the search of God. It enables the believer to 
perceive the good that exists in our world, and it is the fruit and mark of divine action 
in human hearts. 


The Glorious Qur'an commends Muslims to work towards giving increased hope to 
humanity. Hope is the most indispensable virtue in the state of being alive. If life is to 
be sustained, hope must remain, even when confidence is wounded and trust 
impaired. Without hope, there can only be despair. Despair takes root so easily that 
small amounts of hope must be nurtured. 


In difficult times in our world’s history, it has been hope that has encouraged people 
to continue to fight for what they believed in, despite oppression, and it is hope that 
helps us rebuild broken trust and motivates us to continue working for change. 


Someone has once said that: "Men and women are limited not by the place of their 
birth, nor by the colour of their skin, but by the size of their hope." 


However, when improving one’s situation, betterment does not come with merely 
hoping. People of faith and hope, are at the same time realists, who do not close 
their eyes to reality with all its positive and negative aspects. Social transformation 
and moral elevation does not come about merely by hoping. In the Islamic tradition 
hope has to be accompanied by three other qualities: 
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1) Sabr’— spiritual perseverance 
2) Islah’— social reform 
3) Tajdid — intellectual renewal 


Hope can only be sustained by the three elements of mind, body and spirit, or 
intellectual renewal, reform and spirituality. 


Notwithstanding the despondency which abounds in our world, it is the responsibility 
and duty of the conscientious believer to keep alive the lamp of hope, showing the 
pathways leading humanity to safety and felicity, both in this world and the next 
(falah). We need to keep the spirit of hope alive in our communities. We need to 
celebrate the triumph of the human spirit against all odds. 


(A. Rashied Omar is an Imam of a Muslim community in Maitland, Cape Town, 
South Africa) 
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THE ULTIMATE IN A WORLD 
OF RELIGIOUS PLURALITY 


Jack Bemporad 


When we speak of the ultimate we usually mean that which is primordial or 
foundational or irreducible, some reality that anything whatsoever in one way or 
another presupposes, and which is required for the being and understanding of 
anything at all. 


This ultimate has been characterized in many different ways in both philosophical and 
religious speculation. Thus religions have spoken of God as that which is primordial in 
the sense of being the ground and end of all that is. In non theistic religions such an 
ultimate can be seen as the foundational law or process by which everything takes 
place. 


It is clear that when we speak of the ultimate we are referring to three corollary 
concepts. 


First, the idea of the transcendent, that is, minimally that which is before, with, and 
after everything that is. 


Second, that of the self sufficient, since if it were not in some sense primordially 
independent, it would be dependent totally on something else, and thus not be 
ultimate. 


Third, the necessary contrast between what is designated as ultimate and everything 
else that at least appears not to be ultimate. 


In theistic creational religions the non-ultimate is the created universe separate from, 
or in part independent of God. But even in non creational religions where the doctrine 
of emanation is affirmed, there is still a distinction between the primordial reality and 
what emanates from it. 


In philosophy, speculation about the ultimate has often been approached through the 
appeal to an absolute. It is largely due to the influence of philosophy on religion that 
the concept of the ultimate in religious thinking as characterized above has been 
integrated with the idea of the absolute. 


In philosophy, the idea of the absolute has signified the "self-sufficient, unconditional, 
the independent, not relative. The all inclusive all comprehending totality of the real” 
(E. S. Brightman’s article on the absolute in Ferm, Encyclopedia of Religion). 
Philosophical speculation about religion is ancient, and it concerns itself with inquiring 
into the meaning and truth of the religious affirmations of faith of a particular religious 
tradition. Such an enterprise became essential when faiths encountered one another. 
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It became necessary to determine what distinguished one's own faith from the faith of 
others. It was necessary usually to clarify one's faith both with respect to other faiths 
and the contrary witness these other faiths proclaimed, but also with respect to the 
questioning that took place within what became branches or divisions in one's own 
faith perspective. 


Philosophy became important because logical argument became central in the 
attempt to achieve the tasks of confronting other faiths and criticism from within and 
without. Philosophy also was and is important as a proper arena for discussion with 
non- believers and not just believers in other religious traditions. 


In discussing the question of God, Schubert Ogden has characterized God and 
ultimacy in the following manner: " 'God' is what ultimately makes our life worth living. 
Must we not concede that whatever functions for a particular person or community to 
make his or her life worthwhile is, in effect, God for that person or community ... that 
there are in fact 'many gods,’ as many indeed as there are different ways of 
understanding what it is that makes our life worthwhile ... thus whatever a man looks to 
as the ultimate reason for his existence, is the final ground of its meaning or worth, is 
in a way, his God ... this implies that the word God does in a sense have many 
referents ... as a matter of fact, it is only by saying precisely this that we can give any 
clear meaning to what Scripture means by atheism, namely idolatry" (Ogden, How 
does God function in human life? Christianity and Crisis, May 15, 1967). 


It is important to recognize that God as ultimate is contrasted to that which is less than 
ultimate but which may be treated erroneously as ultimate. 


In this sense one can speak of idol worship or idolatry as taking the partial, 
fragmentary, derivative as ultimate. An idol is a false hope. Something that cannot 
bear the burden of our legitimate trust. | am reminded of what Buber said by way of 
criticizing Hegel: "Faith in creation maybe replaced by a conviction about evolution, 
faith in revelation by a conviction about increasing knowledge, but faith in salvation will 
not really be replaced by a conviction about the perfecting of the world by the idea, 
since only trust in the trustworthy is able to establish a relation of unconditional 
certainty toward the future" (Buber, Between Man and Man, p. 142) . Trust in the 
trustworthy — that which will not betray our trust is what God or the ultimate is all 
about. 


Buber is speaking within the context of biblical faith, but | think the affirmation that that 
which truly brings about salvation is God or the ultimate can be expressed in the 
language of most faith traditions. In quoting Ogden and Buber | have stressed the 
distinction between faith in God versus faith in an idol (and Buber does not shy away 
from pointing out philosophical idols). However | do not believe that one can remain 
within the terms of existential or subjective categories. | believe that rational, 
discursive, objective, categories must be assumed to be able to clarify and legitimize 
the distinction between God and idols. There must be some explicit, reflective, way of 
making this distinction. 
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From a biblical perspective this distinction can be characterized as an appeal to that 
which transcends the human capacity to bring about salvation. This is not a subjective 
statement but attempts to discover what in fact, to use Wieman's language, "actually 
does operate in human life to transform man as he cannot transform himself" (Bretall, 
Robert, ed. , The Empirical Theology of Henry Nelson Wieman). 


In putting the question of the ultimate in salvific terms, not merely subjective but also 
objective, | have tried to make it clear to all who see the main function of religion as 
that of salvation. However, | believe that | could have made a similar case if | had 
investigated creation, or the soul, or God. In each case we are dealing with an ultimate 
in the sense of inexhaustibleness. 


Problems arise in the various forms or religious ways in which these ultimates are 
characterized, and how they are related to one another. All major religions do this, and 
it is here that philosophy has considerable value. The ultimate is seen as a reality, but 
one which a reflective religious individual can affirm. 


One begins to try to understand one's belief by reflecting on the particular religious 
tradition of which one is a part and especially on its history and teachings so as to 
represent its teachings correctly. This has been characterized as the criteria of 
appropriateness. 


It is also necessary objectively to recognize the influences of other religious traditions 
that may have contributed to one's own religion. For example, the dependence of 
Christianity and Islam on Judaism and the later dependence of Judaism on 
Christianity and Islam. 


Within a particular religious tradition numerous affirmations about God or the ultimate 
are made. These affirmations are part of religious traditions. There may be religious 
texts that are considered authoritative and which make statements about God’s acts 
and attributes. 


Certain individuals may be given prominence in a particular religious tradition who in 
other religions are either ignored or given a secondary or even alien role. In any case, 
each religion may make central a figure that in another tradition may be peripheral or 
insignificant. 

Similarly, for centuries religious traditions have accepted supernatural elements, 
miracles, sacred objects, and so on, not perceived as such in other religions. 


Religions make statements in a "mythological" context or are intermixed with 
“mythological elements" that have to be interpreted and restated in terms that are 
acceptable in the context of common discourse. But not just mythological statements 
but also statements about religious objects and values must be credible. 


Reason is concerned with knowing. "The complex of the natural procedures of the 
human spirit is the acquisition of knowledge; it comprehends therefore all the 
processes of scientific and philosophical thought, from observation and the critical 
evaluation of facts to the determination of their causal relations, of their laws and their 
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principles, including also all rational processes that regulate the systematization of the 
laws and principles in one logically coherent system" (Martinetti, Ragione e Fede, p. 
9). "That which confers value to these rational processes is the character of objectivity, 
that by means of such rational procedures a universal and necessary structure is 
imposed on all intelligent individuals" (ibid.). Such preparation is as much needed in 
moral and religious knowledge as in scientific knowledge. Knowledge which reason 
strives for includes not only logical processes but also intuition, insight and all of the 
psychological elements that constitute the process of knowing. Religious faith is often 
counterposed to reason as an independent and superior authority. Such claims occur 
only in the field of religion. But even here the preparation for such an affirmation of 
superior knowledge and authority is itself a use of reason. Nevertheless, there are 
formed two realms, that of faith and that of reason. 


How are we to critically evaluate the claims of faith? Revelation is a historical fact, and 
its justification must come about through rational premises of a historical nature. It 
relates to facts of an exceptional character that transcend the natural order of things 
and thus impose themselves as superior knowledge, as the revelation of a divine 
authority. This is the view of fideism. We must ask what is the place of faith in the life 
of reason? Jonas speaks of the use of philosophy by religion in his essay on 
Heidegger and theology, "The elucidation of the nature of reality by secular thought 
and of the nature of thinking about reality in secular thought is desirable and even 
necessary in theology .. since theology as the logos about things divine, is by 
definition the discursive, in some sense scientific elucidation of the contents of faith 
(not, of course, of the internal structure of faith, which would be phenomenology) and 
thus, ...what theology needs in this relationship is the otherness of philosophy, not its 
similarity” (pp. 239-240). 


Once the work of reason and ethics and the broad range of experience have done 
their work, one can construct post-systematic statements. Such systematic or post- 
systematic integration cannot take nor should it take the place of faith. But it is 
important in explicating the meaning and truth of one's faith and in laying the rational 
foundation for interreligious understanding. 


Some such distinction is needed in each religious tradition. In some cases the 
relationship between particular religions is very close, either as having arisen from one 
religious tradition as in the case of Judaism and Christianity, or in sharing a very close 
characterization of the divine as in the case of the radical monotheism of Judaism and 
Islam. We see similar close relationships between Hinduism and late Buddhism. 


| wish to affirm that in the world today, where global proximity is an everyday 
occurrence, where we are exposed daily to events in areas where different religions 
hold sway, some method of dialogue and communication becomes essential. We 
need to develop ways of accurately learning about one another and accurately 
depicting both our common values and ideals and also our differences and 
uniqueness. We must find ways of being able to stand in the other person’s place and 
look at the world from the perspective of the other, so that our own consciousness and 
awareness becomes enlarged and deepened. We must widen the shared values so 
that the values of the faith community of which we are a part will be broadened in the 
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understanding of the other. Thus cooperation and mutuality will be enhanced, 
respecting the uniqueness of each in constructive rather than destructive ways. We 
must find a way in which we can learn to live with each other and respect and learn 
from one another. 


A religion is seen with different eyes when it is recognized by the other. It then forces 
itself not only to recognize the other religion but also itself. 


It must be hoped that in the coming century all religions will strive to ask and answer 
this question: How can | be true to my own faith without being false to the faith of the 
other? How can interreligious understanding bring about the best in my own 

tradition and in the tradition of the other? 


The early rabbis developed the doctrine of the fence around the Torah. Like a garden 
fence it protects growth. Sometimes fences turn into walls; all religions have created 
walls in one form or another. This is particularly true of the Jewish religion. This is 
perfectly understandable due to the numerous periods of persecution in its history. 
Therefore, Judaism will have to look within and ask itself how much of its tradition is 
the result of fear and external hostility which forced it in many ways to protect itself and 
build these walls. Each religion must do this. How can it be free to see itself in terms of 
its essence and not as a result of external necessities? And in that light it must also 
change itself and its attitude to other faiths. 


The very first step in this process is for each religion to strive to represent the other in 
a way that would be recognizable by the representatives of that religion. It is not 
sufficient to simply be nice to one another or even to strive to correct centuries of 
stereotyping each other, but we must seek the common foundations which will enable 
us to work together. The religions of the world have great power, they communicate 
with millions, even billions, of people and they have an obligation not simply to make 
pronouncements but to work for a better world. If indeed our task as religious 
individuals is to mend the world, tikkun olam, then it is essential for us to devote 
ourselves completely to changing human beings and society so that, in the words of 
the Jewish tradition, the evil inclination or fabricatory power for excess can be tamed 
and transformed into terms of the good inclination which seeks harmony and 
cooperation. 


This does not mean that we have to negate our institutions. It is by perfecting our 
institutions and actually making them function genuinely that we can best work 
together. This reality can be summarized as the development of a new harmony which 
cannot be separated from the distinct elements within it. 


The next century will not bring about a homogenized universal religion but rather all 
religions will be working harmoniously together, each one helping the other to bring out 
the best in itself. By all religions seeing the good in each other they will help bring 
about the good that each religion has. 


One cannot believe that religions that have lasted thousands of years and have been 
of considerable benefit to their adherents have nothing important to teach us. | do not 
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see such communication endangering our survival but rather enhancing it by bringing 
out the best in each religion. 


The final recognition in Christian communities that Jesus was a Jew, that the apostles 
were Jewish, and that the milieu was Jewish can only help Jews see the Jewish 
character of many of Jesus's teachings and gain respect for Christianity. On the other 
hand, the recognition that Jesus was a Jew can only help Christians gain a better 
recognition of the teachings and values of Judaism. 


What is of utmost importance is that we be certain of our ideals. So much that goes 
into the formation of our character and ourselves in our society, is based on the ideas 
and ideals we hold to be sacred, precious and true. We are unfinished beings and we 
need religion to complete us. Thus, it is of utmost importance that we be sure that we 
do not have a false sense of the sacred. Progress in religion can be measured to the 
degree in which we can winnow outthe false senses of the sacred or that which we 
Claim to be sacred, which has no right to adulation. 


In the next century religion can only prosper to the degree that it can maintain a sense 
of community among its adherents. The great challenge, both of modernity and post- 
modernity, is the atomization of the individual and the dissolution of community bonds. 
The Hebrew word for people am comes from the same root as the Hebrew word for 
“with” im. To be indeed a people of God we must learn to be with our neighbors fully in 
their pains and joys. When the Bible states, “Love your neighbor as yourself,” it can be 
interpreted to mean: Be conscious of your neighbor as you are conscious of yourself. 


The past century has been the glorification of materialism, and the fundamental 
paradigm for knowledge is the subject to object. We must now strive together to create 
a state of being and a world culture wherein we will be able to see each other as 
subject to subject, wherein the inner dimension is given prominence over the outer. 
There is a long march from the biblical institution of the Sabbath, which gave the 
stranger, the slave and even the animal a day of rest, to the sabbatical year, which 
gave the land a year of rest, to the jubilee year, which freed all slaves — even those 
who chose slavery for life — and reestablished the distribution of property, to that 
messianic goal described with the words of Isaiah, “nation shall not lift up sword 
against nation or learn war anymore. The earth will be full of the knowledge of God as 
the waters cover the sea.” We have to go towards the words of Micah: “each individual 
shall sit under his vine and fig tree and none shall make them afraid.” 


(Rabbi Jack Bemporad is an American rabbi with a long experience in Jewish- 
Christian relations. He is presently director of an institute for interreligious 
understanding in New Jersey, USA.) 
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THE ULTIMATE IN THE WORLD 
OF RELIGIOUS PLURALITY 


Charanjit AjitSingh 


The underlying principles of Sikh faith as enshrined in the Sikh scriptures and the 
lives and teachings of the Sikh gurus provide constant inspiration and guidance to 
people of faith, whether they be Sikh or practice another religion. Guru Nanak was 
affectionately referred to as 


Nanak Shah Fakir 
Hindu ka Guru, Musaiman ka pir 


The above verse means: 


Nanak the holy man 
Is the guru of the Hindus and the spiritual teacher (pir) of the 
Muslims. 


Guru Nanak's house is described in the following verse: 


Nanak da ghar kehra? 
Jis da khula vehra. 


Which is Nanak's house? 
That which has open doors and a courtyard. 


The Sikh place of worship is described as the gurdwara, the place of the guru. It Is 
open to all, regardless of race, religion, gender, caste or language. Extremism is not 
what the Sikh faith is about. In Guru Granth Sahib and Sikh texts, there is continued 
reinforcement towards leading a balanced life, a life in which the three elements of 
living as a human being come together. 


Firstly, there is the life of spiritual existence through prayer and meditation of the One 
God; secondly, the life of a family person, a householder who earns a living through 
honesty and hard work; thirdly, the life of sharing and service towards one’s fellow 
beings with humility. This may be done through voluntary physical work, with 
commitment of mind and with provision of resources in cash or in kind. This way of life 
creates a holistic model where the divine is uppermost in our thoughts; in whatever we 
do we feel the presence of God and are in harmony with our environment. Sikhs 
describe this condition as sahaj, a state of spiritual and physical balance. In this 
framework, there is a clear opportunity for human endeavor, human activity and 
Spiritual well-being, in which material progress, and moral and spiritual progress are 
not two diametrically opposed extremes, but are clearly linked through the process of 
sharing as equal brothers and sisters, all being the children of the same One God. 
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Sikhs also acknowledge the rights of others to practice their religion. Guru Tegh 
Bahadur, the Ninth Guru, made a personal sacrifice by giving up his life to uphold 
the right of Hindus to practice their faith during the reign of the Mughal emperor, 
Aurangzeb, who wanted to spread Islam through forcible conversion and terror. 
Guru Tegh Bahadur is described in the writings of the Sikhs as a wrap, a protector of 
India (“Tegh Bahadur, Hind di chadar’).The Sikhs have learnt an important lesson 
from the life and sacrifice of the Ninth Guru, namely that they would not live with fear 
or frighten others with fear. Their faith is important to them, for which many are 


prepared to make a sacrifice, yet there is tremendous openness to the faith of 
others. 


Sikhs also have a strong belief that there are many paths to the divine. In 
congregational worship, prayers are often said for the well-being of the whole 
creation. There is also supplication to God to receive the devotees from whatever 
path or religious grouping they have come and to save them. God's grace is also for 
the non-believers. The Ninth Guru, Gobind Singh refers to God as the God of no 
religion, the God who is not confined to any one religion. God is beyond the confines 
of religion. 


The Sikh holy book, Guru Granth Sahib, not only contains the writings of the Sikh 
gurus but also the writings of Hindu and Muslim saints. It could be called the first 
interfaith scripture in the world, compiled in 1605. Although it is written in Gurmukhi 
script, it contains many languages and dialects of India, as well as Persian and 
Arabic. Therefore, Sikh missionary activity takes place only within the broad Sikh 
faith grouping and rarely outside. 


The Sikh community are preparing themselves for celebrating the Tricentennial of 
the Creation of the Khalsa (the distinctive Sikh fraternity) on Baisakhi Day on 13 
April 1999. Baisakhi Day is often described by the Sikhs as their birthday, and 
sometimes as a New Year's Day by them, though the month preceding Baisakhi is 
usually considered the first month. The Tenth Guru's purpose in creating the Khalsa 
was to form a community of “Saint Soldiers,” people of high moral courage, strong 
faith, compassion and dignity, who would be prepared to fight injustice and 
persecution, and defend the weak and downtrodden at all times. The Khalsa form is 
the special form, which the tenth Guru bestowed upon the Sikhs as his own and is 
therefore very precious to the Sikhs. This includes following the Sikh Rehat 
Maryada, the code of conduct, the wearing of the Five K symbols, the turban for 
men, though some women also wear it, and the initiation through the Amrit 
ceremony. 


The Sikh community are commemorating the three hundred years of the Khalsa in 
different parts of the world, through exhibitions, religious ceremonies, pilgrimages, 
publications, seminars, radio and television programmes. It is aimed at inspiring the 
Sikhs about their religious heritage and informing others about the Sikh faith. There 
is an exhibition planned by the Victoria and Albert Museum called Arts of the Sikh 
Kingdoms from the end of March to the end of July. People from other faith 
groupings are participating in these events in many ways. 
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In the last five hundred years there have been periods when the Sikhs were much 
persecuted and denied the right to practice their faith; they themselves have always 
acknowledged the rights of others to practice their religion. By the end of the 
eighteenth century they had carved out Sikh kingdoms in the Punjab, in northwester 
India. The key figure was Maharaja Ranjit Singh, whose rule lasted forty years and 
was described as the golden rule. His was an inter-religious state in which he had 
ministers professing Hinduism or Islam. He had Frenchmen (presumably Christian) 
serving in his army. He gave grants for building temples, mosques and gurdwaras. 
The gilding of the Harimandir Sahib was done during his period and as a result 
became more famous as the Golden Temple. 


The Sikhs have been successful, particularly in Britain, to be recognized as a 
distinctive community, after a lot of campaigning against discrimination. They were 
supported by some liberal Britons. In 1983 the House of Lords ruled that Sikhs are 
more than a religious sect. They are almost a race and almost a nation. They qualify 
as a group defined by ethnic origins because they constitute a separate and distinct 
community. Earlier, the Sikhs had been successful in getting special consideration to 
continue to wear turbans instead of crash helmets on motorbikes or protective 
helmets on building sites. Schools, state and private, cannot deny Sikhs admission 
on the grounds that they are wearing a turban. This has helped Sikhs to feel more 
positive about their identity while recognizing the need to be well integrated in 
mainstream society by being law-abiding citizens and making appropriate and 
effective contributions to the country in all areas. 


Sikhs have made active contributions in the field of interfaith and race relations and 
have helped to create an environment in which cultural, linguistic and religious 
diversity are acknowledged as sources of enrichment for a modern society. 


In my opinion the way to building peace between the religions and to counter 
extremism, is through dialogue built on understanding the other side's position. It 
does not mean watering down one's own faith; my personal experience of last 
twenty years has enabled me to feel much more confident and stronger in my faith 
as a result of a more meaningful encounter with religious plurality. We have the 
capacity as people of faith to come together and create an environment in which 
seeds of lasting peace can be sown. As a Sikh, | have no choice but to follow the 
footsteps of the founder of the Sikh faith, Guru Nanak, who honored the plurality of 
religious traditions and encouraged people of other faiths to be true to their faiths 
both in words and deeds. 


(Charanjit AjitSingh, a Sikh, is a lecturer and writer on Sikhism.) 
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MY NEIGHBORS OF OTHER RELIGIONS HELP 
ME BECOMING A BETTER BUDDHIST 


Waichi Hoshina 


There are, in our world, many religious traditions and each has its own history, its 
own foundation of faith, ceremonial form and daily practices. | think that all religions 
teach us to abandon selfishness and to become one with God or the Universal Truth 
which bestows life upon every creature in the world. 


In the Sutra of “Innumerable Meanings,” Buddha confides that “My teachings with 
innumerable meanings originate from one law.” Buddha applied only one universal 
truth, in accordance with each person’s ability, nature and desires, so that everyone 
should be saved without exception. 


Then, what is the truth? Buddha reveals it in the second chapter of “The Sutra of the 
Lotus Flower of the Wonderful Law”: “Many Buddhas, Saints or Sages come into 
this world to save people. They give a variety of necessary preachments; however 
there is one common main message. That is, firstly, to open the mind of man and to 
let us realize our own divine and eternal life, which is hidden in the innermost part of 
our mind. Secondly, to show the authentic meaning of our life, which is to grow up to 
the divine life until perfection. Thirdly, to let us get convinced about the significance 
of the way. Then, fourthly, to let us start walking the way.” 


Though people can embark on the way from their particular stand point and keep 
their own pace, there is one common and necessary way. That is “prayer, gratitude, 
love and voluntary service not for compensation.” If people of all religions practice 
the way, all according to their own beautiful tradition, we will serve the will of God or 
Buddha and we can live together. Furthermore, when we meet people of other 
traditions with an open heart, we can learn many good things and discover that 
which we have in common and the essential constituents of life. | would like to share 
with you some of my own experiences. 


| lived in Geneva, Switzerland, for three years. As we arrived, a Catholic friend came 
to the airport to pick us up. Although he had broken his leg and was walking with 
crutches he still came to meet us. Such encounters are important. They made me 
understand the significance of words such as “... it is no longer | who live, but it is 
Christ who lives in me” (Gal. 2:20). 


Another experience of great significance for me was when | visited Jerusalem with 
my wife, tracing the way where Jesus had walked. Touching the inside of the hole, 
where once the cross had been raised, | couldn’t help but feel something profound 
and eternal, enabling me to discover some of the most inspiring elements of 
Christian faith, the strength to be found in the message of Christ who had burdened 
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himself with the misery and affliction of everyone. 


Such experiences actually offered me new encounters with Sakyamuni Buddha. 
Buddha was born as a prince in ancient India. He abandoned all earthly status and 
chose the most humble way to seek the Universal Truth that saves everyone. 
Ultimately he reached supreme enlightenment and taught people the way of 
salvation, Dharma. He devoted himself to save people until the end of his life and he 
left us an eternal way of hope. 


Although we may all aspire to personal peace, we are anxious to avoid suffering, too 
much of a burden. 


| have shared with you some of my experiences, where through the encounter with 
someone of another faith, in this case a Christian, and my pilgrimage to a holy place 
of another faith, the Church of the Holy Sepulcher, | met Buddha anew. By meeting 
with good Christian friends | was helped to become a more committed Buddhist. 


Jesus answered the question “Who is my neighbor whom | am to love as myself?” 
by telling the story of the Samaritan who cared for a wounded traveler on the road, 
irrespective of race and religion. He was the neighbor. | have met many good 
neighbors, Christians, Muslims, Jews, Hindus, Sikhs, Buddhists and people following 
different African traditions. | would like to be a neighbor for them. The words of 
President Nichiko Niwano of Rissho Kosei-kai strengthen me in this resolve: 
"Everything in the world is impermanent and changeable. This whole universe is one 
life. The origin of every human wish is the salvation of all neighbors.” 


(Mr. Waichi Hoshina is a member of the Japanese lay Buddhist organization 
RKK where he serves in the Department for External Relations.) 
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RELIGIOUS PLURALITY IN THE CONTEXT OF 
GLOBALIZATION: 
INTRODUCTORY REFLECTIONS 


Tarek Mitri 


In the world of today, the waves of economic, technological and ecological forces at 
work favor integration and uniformity. Increasingly, we are all tied together by 
communications, commerce and entertainment, where businessmen “do not find 
foreign countries foreign.” Many structures of governance have become much less 
able to address major problems and take major decisions. The exercise of power 
within the limits of a national territory is weakened substantially. But national 
governments have become, at the same time, too complex to deal with small 
problems. One need not give examples of the many existing nations that are 
unsuitable for accommodating all those who would have liked to live together, or 
considered unstable, as they impose an undesired co-existence on religious 
communities and ethnic groups. 


In many situations we see the logic of economy favouring interdependence and 
regional integration while that of politics seems to follow the path of national 
fragmentation. A widespread interpretation, based on a culturalist or primordialist 
understanding of the nation, considers nationalism to be an archaism, something 
like a return of history. At best, it is a late and disordered construction that is still 
thought to be the way of access, in many societies, to modernity. Politicians evoke a 
world to be ruled by the universal principles of market economy, democracy and 
human rights but which is threatened by “ancestral hatred.” The problems of 
nationalism are seen as belonging to the realm of affectivity rather than that of 
politics. 


It is true that most of the protagonists in conflicts such as the recent nationalist ones 
invoke history. Collective memories, once reactivated in political mobilization, may 
aggravate the temptation of "thinking with the blood.” The success of such 
mobilization is not determined by ancestral atavisms but by political strategies of 
power conquest or preservation. It is not ancestral hatred that is the cause of wars, 
and the examples are many, but war causes hatred. Ancestral hatred is, more often 
than not, fabricated rather than inherited. It is in many ways a creation of modernity, 
and much less an expression of a continued history. 


History, as it is present in the public arena, is neither an ancestral memory nor a 
collective tradition. It is mediated by contemporary education and communication. 
Hatred is inculcated as much, or even more, by a modern discourse than by 
memory. It is often stirred up by radio broadcasts, articles in the press and television 
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programmes than inherited from parents. If the past does not meet the needs of the 
present, another one can always be invented. 


The paradox of modernity 


We are before a paradox of modernity. The development of consumerist societies and 
of planetary televised entertainment did produce unprecedented homogenization and 
uniformization. But at the same time they exacerbated the quest for distinction and 
recognition, where symbols of cultural and religious identity count tremendously. 


The clash between the “West and the rest,” we are told, is religious to the extent that 
religions shape civilizations and they do so significantly. It is political as long as politics 
is determined by civilizational affinities instead of ideological options. 


This discourse is nourished by what is called the regained vigour of religions. But 
when we observe the relationship between nationalism, ethnicism and religion, we see 
the latter functioning as a sort of diacritical mark. There are conflicts between 
communities that have a religious past, but the religious content is of no or little 
relevance. A religion in which people have little or no faith continues to define a 
community in which they have much faith. 


Yet, there are cases, such as in the Muslim world, where religion is not only the mark 
of a group identity, for its content is part of the self-image. In other words, religion does 
not define borders between groups only. It draws their internal landscape as well. 


However, in a religiously plural context, wether rooted in history or recent, a secularist 
option continues to be widespread. Religions are seen as divisive. Such an 
assumption is, more than ever before, questionable. Failing to recognize the power of 
religious identity, and the sense of meaning it gives in a world threatened by its loss, 
may defeat its own purpose: that of integration and the consolidation of civil and 
political rights of all, across the boundaries of religious affiliation. 


Concomitant to the secularist approach we find an essentialist one which, aggravated 
by the reductionist sensationalism of the media, amplifies the differences between 
Westerners, called Christians or Judeo-Christians, and Muslims. What is called 
Islamism, which sees Islam and the Muslims under threat, is depicted as the threat of 
Islam and the Muslims. 


This duality of perceptions accounts, to some extent, for the difficulty to come to grips 
with religious plurality. While the idea of an integrated society, on the basis of a 
secularist assumption, minimizes religious differences, its alternative model, the 
multiculturalist one, maximizes differences and tends to drive minority communities 
into a ghetto-like existence. 


In the first case, the right of being a full member of a religious community and all that 


is derived from it is not sufficiently taken into account. In the other, persons are viewed 
as parts of a collectivity and an embodiment of a community essence. 
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Needless to say that the two described models do not exhaust the various societal, 
political and juridical structures that regulate religious plurality. In many places, 
religious plurality has a long history, marked by continuity but also by a variety of 
adjustments. At present, many examples suggest that living together across 
religious differences has to be constantly reconstructed and its model reinvented. 


This reconstruction and reinvention is not only a matter to be negotiated by actors in 
a particular local or national context. It is affected by the global power relations. It will 
have to be discussed wether and in what ways interreligious dialogue and 
cooperation could contribute towards changing them. 


Religions and frontiers 


Such discussion may have to be preceded by a quick look at a few facets of the 
complexity of the religious reality in the world of today. Naturally, this has many 
limitations. It will be primarily descriptive. While it will give a few rough estimates of 
numbers, it will focus on two inseparable aspects : the displacement of frontiers 
between religions and the increasingly significant discrepancy between the actual 
religious map and its continued perception or representation. 


Religions came from the east, from the ancient world. Today, some of them are 
exported from the west (Pentecostalism, New Age ...). Missionary movements follow 
different routes, not west to east nor north to south. There are cases where 
Christianity spread originally by western missionary movements has become itself 
missionary, sometimes to western countries. 


Christianity is a religion of 1.6 billion baptized. Its center of gravity has been 
displaced from Europe. In 1939, the first three Catholic countries were France, Italy 
and Germany. Today they are Brazil, Mexico and the USA, followed by the 
Philippines. 


The changes in the Protestant map are spectacular. Nigeria is the second largest 
Protestant country, together with Germany. The majority of Anglicans are Africans, 
though Anglicanism was born following a local church schism. Geneva, Calvin’s city 
has more Catholics than Protestants, while parts of Latin America are loosing their 
Catholic predominance. Orthodoxy is somewhat an exception. It has stagnated 
geographically and numerically. This influences significantly relations between 
religion, ethnicity and nationalism. 


More than a billion faithful are Muslims. The four largest Muslim countries are 
Indonesia, Pakistan, Bangladesh and India. They are followed by Iran and Turkey. 
Egypt, the largest Arab Country, follows as seventh. 


Numerical growth in numbers is less significant in the West than what visibility and 


sensationalist perception suggest. With the exception of conversions of African 
Americans, it is a result of migration. In some cases, it is only partly irreversible. 
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Shiite Muslims are a majority in Iran only. But a two-thirds majority of Shiites are not 
lranian. One Muslim out of three lives in the Indian subcontinent which makes it, in 
the eyes of some, “less Hindu.” However, ninety percent of the eight hundred million 
or more Hindus live in India. 


Buddhism is the fourth largest religion. It has had a spectacular growth in Europe 
and America. However, ninety-eight percent of the three hundred and fifty million 
Buddhists live in the eastern half of Asia, almost equally divided between Hinayana 
and Mahayana. A minority Buddhism (2%) — Vajrayana, often called Tibetan 
Buddhism — is best known and seems to be the most attractive in the West. 


Quite often animism is not a distinct religion. It interpenetrates with Christianity in 
Africa and Latin America, and with Buddhism in Japan and parts of Indochina. Its 
secularized form is expressed in movements like those of Deep Ecology. 


It is difficult to isolate Chinese Taoism and Japanese Shintoism from the religious 
traditions of Buddhism and Confucianism. 


Comparable in numbers (15 to 20 million), the majority of Sikhs live in India while 
one third of the adherents to Judaism live in Israel. 


This reality did not change in any radical manner our representation of the frontiers 
between religions. Historical memories are constantly being re-awakened. 


But historical frontiers are more remembered in certain areas; the new political 
configurations reactivated their divisive significance and effect. The example of the 
Crusades is a case in point. Palestine is in the heart of the Crusades, past and 
remembered. 


Former Yugoslavia offers a unique example: the front line of the 1991 secession is 
almost the same as the partition line drawn in 395 between the Eastern and 
Western Roman Empires, subsequently becoming the frontier between Catholicism 
and Orthodoxy, and separating later the Ottoman Empire from the Austro- 
Hungarian. 


New “frontiers” are emerging. They are determined by social exclusion and security 
fears. There are real risks of living in a ghetto in the case of some communities in 
“multicultural” societies. The divide is between cities and “les banlieues de l’islam ” 
in societies that affirm national integration. 


Self-definition and self-understanding of religions — and of Christian confessions — 
is more preoccupied with frontiers. Even when they affirm universality, they are 
assertive of particularity. Many examples illustrate this phenomenon: the 
differentialist ecclesiological discourse, the crisis in ecumenism, the reservations 
towards dialogue marked by fear of syncretism, the strong hostility towards 
proselytism and conversion. 
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But frontiers between religions remain quite often more political than religious. The 
twentieth century confirms the constant politicization of religion. It continues to 
vehicle protest or legitimation. In many societies, politics increasingly need to root 
the collective link in something sacred and, at the same time, historically profound. 


The discussion on religious plurality in a context of globalization is a renewed 
discussion on religion and politics. 


(Dr. Tarek Mitri is on the staff of the WCC and responsible for 
Christian-Muslim relations.) 
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THE ROLE OF RELIGIONS IN 
A GLOBALIZED WORLD 


Fr. Abraham Oommen 


Globalization is now an ubiquitous word. We hear and read it everywhere. Perhaps 
none of the earlier epochs that have affected the course of humanity were more 
spectacular and dramatic than the evolution of a highly interdependent global society 
— a global village or city. The advances in technology, communication systems and 
trade have brought about unprecedented developments in the lives of the people on 
the globe. However, all these developments have not led to much improvement in the 
quality of life. On the one hand, many of the problems faced by humanity remain 
unsolved, and on the other, a lot of new problems have emerged. Nobody is sure of 
the consequences if the challenges posed by the global phenomena are not met. The 
futurologists are yet to predict the shape of things to come. 


How can globalization be a problem for the religions of the world? Such a question 
comes out of a narrow understanding of religion. In fact, everything that is connected 
with human beings should be the concern of the religions. Erosion of human values, 
onslaught of materialism, spread of fantastic entertainment, etc., are the threats for 
every religious tradition. Religions too are affected by these changes. The traditional 
religious geography has changed. The “Christian West” and “non-Christian East” no 
longer exist. There are more practicing Christians in Asia and Africa than in the 
European countries. In the past the “West” used to send missionaries to the “East”. 
Now the “East” is in a position to send missionaries to other parts of the world. The 
Arabian Middle East cannot be considered to be the largest Islamic concentration in 
the world. The biggest Muslim nations are found in Asia. Hinduism and Buddhism, 
which originated on the Indian soil, have spread to almost every country in the world. 
All countries in the world are pluralistic without choice. 


Modern communication techniques are very helpful for the missionary activities of every 
religion. TV evangelists can now be heard by any number of people in any part of the 
world. People are attracted to mammoth meetings where they are offered sensational 
and emotional satisfaction rather than any real change of heart. The modern 
missionaries link belief with prosperity. Riches are taken as the sign of God’s blessing, 
and poverty and sufferings as the result of his curse. This is in accordance with the 
pragmatic approach of globalization in which a thing has value only if it has any utility. 


What is globalization? 
We have to examine the process of globalization critically. Recently an international 
forum on globalization stated that “it is not the latest phase of human progress but rather 


an ideology imposed on the world by transnational corporations and their followers in 
governments and universities” (Jay Walljasper, 1996). 
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Globalization can be seen as having gone on for centuries and it is bound with 
capitalist modernity and the expansion of the capitalist system. Therefore it is not new. 
For the third- world countries it is the modern version of “colonization.” | need not 
elaborate on the effect of globalization on the economies of the developing countries 
or even on some sectors of the developed countries. It is very evident to the discerning 
eyes of any human being. But globalization is not a mere economic or political issue. It 
has immense effects on the culture and values of life in each place. It is in the realm of 
culture that globalization is most visible and apparent. Globalization is leading to 
cultural homogeneity. There is a rapidly spreading consumer culture initiated by 
multinational companies like McDonald’s and Coca-Cola. The world is now full of 
products, images and ideas like Madonna, rap music or Hollywood films, which are 
shown as “global popular” almost to the extinction of distinctive native forms of culture 
and entertainment. “New technologies are changing the nature of work and creating 
new forms of leisure, including the hyperreality of cyberspace, new virtual realities, and 
new modes of information and entertainment. Capital is producing a new 
technoculture, a new form of the entertainment and information society, and 
everything from education to work to politics and everyday life is dramatically changing 
... Indeed a world market economy decimates throughout the planet fantasies of 
happiness through consumption and the goods and services that allow entry into the 
phantasmagoria of consumer capitalism” (Douglas Kellner 1998). The desire for 
material progress has gripped the world. Even the youth are running after money and 
enjoyments rather than ideals. There is an ideological vacuum in people’s mind. 


It is not an exaggeration to say that the world is now ruled by a handful of multinational 
corporations. Their empires are much bigger than any previous ones in history — 
Greek, Roman, French or British. They cannot be controlled by any national 
governments, individually nor collectively. They can bring any nation to its knees if it 
fails to follow their norms. No community on earth can enjoy security, prosperity and 
satisfaction without their blessings. “... not only that corporate powers control the 
world’s traffic in microchips and millet, but also the flow of information, entertainment, 
culture, and basic ideas about what constitutes the good life” (Jay Walljasper, 1996). 
The divisions among human beings — “the haves and the have-nots” — have taken 
new connotations: earlier they were mainly based on money and power; now they 
depend upon information and technology (the tools to control the world). A reviewer of 
the book by Dani Rodrik, a professor of International Political Economy at Harvard, 
Has Globalization Gone Too Far? (April 1997, ISBN 0-88132-243), has written 
“Globalization is exposing social fissures between those with education, skills, and 
mobility to flourish in an unfettered world market — the apparent ‘winners’ and those 
without. These apparent ‘losers’ are increasingly anxious about their standards of 
living and their precarious place in an integrated world economy.” Implications of 
competitiveness cannot be measured. The future seems to be only for those who 
grab. The jungle law of the survival of the fittest is coming back. 


Globalization is the good news to some who are capable of international competition, 
but not so good news for those who fall behind. It is argued by some third-world 
theologians that the bride groom in “The Parable of the Ten Virgins” cannot be Christ 
because forsaking the “have-nots” is not in Christ’s nature. It is more like the behavior 
of a multinational corporation’s CEO (chief executive officer). 
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The “winners” have as much at stake from the possible consequences of social 
instability as the “losers.” Dani Rodrik says “... social disintegration is not a spectator 
sport — those on the sidelines also get splashed with mud from the field. Ultimately, the 
deepening of social fissures can harm all.” Even advanced societies are ill-equipped to 
hail the consequences of globalization. It has crated a lot of myths which have been 
uncritically accepted by many. For example, one who is not dressed in a particular 
brand of world class is considered unblessed and unfashionable. “... and all those 
problems are intensified by the sense of inferiority and self-hate that arises in people 
who don’t look like the svelte, blonde actors ... who can’t buy all the lovely goods 
featured in the globalized market place of Benetton” (Jay Walljasper, 1996). 


What is the role of religions? 


The problems of globalization are of such magnitude that any one nation or institution 
cannot deal with them effectively. They are the concems of all nations, all religions and all 
institutions of humankind. Science, economics, politics and religions should stand together 
in eliminating these threats and building a new humanity. We should note that all religions 
were global and transnational; they could organize people beyond national boundaries. 
But now they have taken the back seat and let the trading companies take the lead. This 
may be because religions were too slow to respond to human development. This has to 
change. Religions should take the lead in fostering universal fraternity. 


We are really encouraged by the fact that globalization does not go unopposed. The 
Christian churches and other religious and secular organizations are mobilizing people 
against its unhealthy influences. We can see today “a conflict between growing 
centralization and organization of power and wealth in the hands of the few, contrasted 
to opposing processes exhibiting a fragmentation of power and wealth that is more 
plural, multiple, and open to contestation than previously” (Douglas Kellner 1997). 
Against the spreading homogeneity we can see the eruption of “subcultures of 
resistance that have attempted to preserve specific forms of culture and society against 
globalization and homogenization” (Douglas Kellner, 1997). 


In the political field also the initial euphoria for globalization is vanishing. The tendency of 
fragmentation is as strong as that of globalization. Not only the Soviet Union but other 
big countries are in the grip of disintegration. This may be a form of protest against 
centralization of power in the hands of the few. Politicians who were the champions of 
GATT and NAFTA are now silent about these agreements. Everywhere in the world we 
see the emergence of youth, women, ethnic minorities and other groups who refuse to 
be engulfed by the hegemonic mainstream culture. People from the rest of the world are 
unwilling to identify modernization with westernization. All over the world the demand to 
sustain the identity of one’s race, gender, sexual preference, ethnicity, region, nation and 
religion are getting stronger. 


On the ideological philosophical level a wide range of “theories associated with post- 
structuralism, post-modernism, feminism, and multi-culturalism focuses on difference, 
otherness, marginality, the personal, the particular, and the concrete over more general 
theory and politics that aim at more global or universal conditions” (Douglas Kellner, 
1997). 
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We should identify the forces of resistance, encourage them and attempt to counteract 
the dangerous forces of globalization. 


At this critical juncture the religions should show the way. First of all they can resolve the 
tensions between the universal and the particular; the individual and the communal 
aspects of life. Only religions can do this. They can give life its meaning and goal and 
restore human dignity. Thus the identity crisis can be settled. They can remove the rising 
pessimism about the progress of humanity. They can demonstrate with their age-old 
wisdom that the problems faced by men and women today are not inevitable or 
unassailable. The world has survived grater calamities. They can offer human beings 
hope in the midst of frustrations. People should be encouraged to use the potential 
resources of religion. Religions can show the transcendental dimension of life. They can 
lead men and women from fantasy to reality, from selfishness to sacrifice, from 
dehumanization to re-humanization. Self-actualisation or self-fulfillment is the goal of all 
religions. They can help people to adopt a simple life style and minimize their wants. 
This is the only way to fight a consumer culture. They can establish the fact that it is God 
who rules the world, not a few business corporations and the governments that support 
them. Religions should act as the conscience of the world. All religions have to 
cooperate with each other if we have to resist the forces of globalization and bring about 
a new humanity. Gone are they days of exclusivism, antagonism and rivalry. If mankind 
has to see the new millennium cooperation is the only way. 


Global citizenship not only includes privileges but also responsibilities. The problems and 
challenges have to be faced by all. For solving the problems faced by the world, not only 
religions but all human institutions should work together. We should take a holistic and 
multi-disciplinary approach in this regard. Our destinies are interlinked. It is not an 
anthropocentric, but a cosmotheandric understanding of the reality that can save the 
world. It is not a homogenized global culture, but a multitude of local cultural preferences 
and values which can facilitate the transition from today’s society to that of the third 
millennium. Previously the slogan was “think globally and act locally.” Now it should be 
“think locally and act globally.” It is time too for us to become globally “proactive.” 


(Fr. Dr. Abraham Oommen was the Assembly advisor to the Office on 
Interreligious Relations and served as the NCCI secretary for Unity, Fellowship 
and Dialogue. He is a parish priest of the Indian Orthodox Syrian Church in 
Kuwait.) 





Courtesy: Various articles on internet on the topic “Globalization.” 
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A COMMITMENT TO GLOBALIZATION TO 
PROMOTE INTERFAITH DIALOGUE 


Yasutomo Sawahata 


As the title suggests | would like to offer another aspect of the word globalization. | 
see the phenomenon globalization also as a potential in interfaith relations and 
dialogue. To begin with, | would like to share with you an experience which dates 
back some years. | have always been interested in Christianity, especially its 
peace and justice involvement and wanted to learn more. Eventually | found a 
Christian seminary in the US and got permission to study there. | was a bit 
concerned about how | would get along with the other students and with the 
faculty. After all, they were Christians, | was not. 


Needless to say the other students were curious about this student, foreign in so many 
ways. They were wondering what | was doing in this Christian institution. However, they 
were all helpful, proofread my papers and organized a study group for me. When | was 
faced with intricate concepts in my study, e.g., the Trinity, eschatology, atonement, 
salvation, many friends supported me. | was moved by their kindness and generosity 
and asked myself about the teachings which may have prompted this kindness and 
openness. 


| remember particularly how they responded to my inviting them for dinner as a 
token of thanks for their kindness and generosity. | was not at all sure that they 
would even show up. It was not self-evident to me that they would think of me as a 
close friend. | thought of them as my friends. They had gone out of their way to 
help me. | needed them, but did they need me? | was pleasantly surprised seeing 
sO many accepting my invitation. We had a very good time together. It was a 
memorable evening. 


Years later, | still think back to those days and realize that they gave me a key to 
understanding some of the fundamentals of the Christian faith, and not only as a 
theoretical phenomenon. | understand, through the example of my friends, what 
Christian love might mean. Together with people from the US, Mexico, India, 
Korea, the UK and other countries, with Protestants e and among them so-called 
"conservative Christians" * and Catholics, | was in the midst of a Christian 
globalization or a local "global community." 


But in spite of this particular dimension of globalization, there are important 
differences. There are those who believe that there is only one truth. It goes 
almost without saying that they will not find it essential to relate to others as people 
of faith. Their position is exclusivist. In my opinion such an assertion leads to 
self-righteousness. My experience was however, that even those who seemed to 
be conservative or traditional Christians or Jews, appreciated that | spoke 
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respectfully but honestly and frankly. The encounter with them in this way was not 
difficult. They may not have accepted my beliefs but we had begun talking with 
each other. Unless we begin to talk with the other, we cannot realize who they are. 


Others are more open and inclusive and seem to accept your beliefs, but are adamant in 
presupposing that, in the final analysis, the truth is what they believe. There is an 
acceptance but it is wrapped up in self-righteousness. Again, there are others who will 
accept your way of religion and who expect you to do the same about their religion. They 
view the manifold of religion from a perspective of plurality. Each religion contains truth, 
the absolute, the ultimate reality, transcendence. There is an expression of acceptance 
and tolerance to others, allowing them their own identity. 


Globalization is not one thing only, and cannot be reduced to one understanding alone. 
It is sometimes a positive phenomenon and sometimes a negative phenomenon. It is 
ambiguous. Globalization exists in us and we exist in globalization. In the secular 
society, it is obvious that the European countries, while accepting countries like Japan 
and Korea, provide the dominant cultural expressions and the languages used for 
communication. The pressure of globalization cannot be avoided in Japan. The 
Japanese way of life and thinking tends, especially among the young generation, to go 
the Western way; sometimes, they are not willing to maintain Japanese traditional 
customs. These aspects of globalization oblige us to rethink who we are and what we 
would like to be, so as not to give in to domineering and restrictive globalization with little 
space for diversity. 


However, in terms of religion, globalization is not necessarily identical with this more 
secular form of globalization. Globalization is a reality in religious life. Many religions can 
be practiced in many places. Encountering other faiths is a way into globalization. As 
religious people we would do well to reflect upon the words of the president of Rissho 
Kosei-kai, Nichiko Niwano, who has said: "Cultivate a field of every person’s mind and 
heart." 


This expression has its origins in a dialogue between Sakyamuni Buddha and a Brahmin 
in one of the oldest Buddhist sutras called "Sutta-nipata." Sakyamuni Buddha first teaches 
that the first seed to sow in the cultivated field of the mind is faith itself. However, the seed 
cannot grow only by sowing. It needs water and sunlight. What does it mean to "cultivate a 
field of mind and heart?" The saying foresees that people become instruments of 
generosity and compassion, human beings with a warm and flexible heart. Such persons 
can respect every other person and every life, and eventually all forms of life. This is the 
way our spirituality is enhanced. And this is what | believe is the golden principle of 
Buddha’s teachings. 


Cultivating a field of mind and heart will lead towards an encounter in faith with people of 
other faiths. In 1965 the founder of Rissho Kosei-kai, Nikkyo Niwano, was invited as a 
Buddhist to meet Pope Paul VI. The pope said: "Christians shall pray for Buddhists and 
Buddhists shall pray for Christians from now onwards. Otherwise, there will be no way for 
religions to contribute towards world peace. 


(Mr. Yasutomo Sawahata is a member of the Japanese Lay Buddhist 
organization RKK and serves in the external relations section in Tokyo.) 
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GLOBALIZATION AND RELIGION 


Naamah Kelman 


The Jewish people have been "globalized" since our ancestor Joseph was sold into 
slavery by his brothers. He worked his way up to chief of staff in Pharaoh's court. 
Thrust out from the comfort of his family in the Land of Canaan and forced to rely on 
his spiritual resources, Joseph triumphs. This story, while taking place in biblical 
times thousands of years ago, rings true today. How does one withstand the 
temptation, excitement, the mere “otherness" of a different culture. Whether it was a 
simple literary device or moral tale, Joseph in Egypt remains the paradigm of 
acculturation and success. He never forgot his Israelite roots. When he was finally 
tested, he recovered his family and reconciled with his brothers. 


What is most interesting about the Joseph story is the later rabbinic interpretations. 
Hundreds of years later, the Rabbis, themselves faced with the challenges of living 
in foreign cultures, took comfort from Joseph. They told themselves and us, through 
their textual interpretation, that he maintained his Jewish identity within the Egyptian 
court, 


Globalization, to the naysayers, is the tidal wave of mass marketing, western 
capitalism and consumerism gone unchecked, CNN in every village and city. These 
are certainly the dangers of a shrinking world run by capitalist interests. But what 
about the idea that we are indeed all connected? "It takes a whole village to raise a 
child," says Hillary Clinton. It is now clear to all of us that it takes the whole world to 
guarantee the future. 


The monotheistic religions, from their conception, had global messages. In today's 
free market of ideas, religions have a lot of competition. Yet our message is the 
same as always. Judaism hopes to mend the world. One who saves one life saves 
an entire world, say our Jewish sources. We are not afraid of the other or the new. 
This is what fuels us. 


Maybe it is because we are a wandering people that we have been forced to adapt, 
change, re-organize. The Jewish people's secret of survival has been our ability to 
find our place in so many places, while steadfastly holding onto our inner center. Our 
history has taken us all over the world, and in that process we have taken in a little 
of each piece of the world. You can do that when you know who you are. 


Globalization has forced us to relate to each other in ways that were previously 
unthinkable. From the comfort of our living rooms we in the West can watch the 
"East" (the Middle East or eastern Europe) on our TV screens making war and 
wreaking destruction. Paradoxically, we are more enmeshed and responsible for 
each other's well-being than ever before. 
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Our children no longer sit passively at their screens, their fingers connect them to 
the world with the click of a "mouse." They communicate and interact with each 
other. They are and will be in touch for better and for worse, faster and more 
profoundly than any generation before them. 


| do not bemoan globalization; the industrial revolution, the feminist revolution, and 
now the information revolution, have made the lives of human beings all over the 
planet profoundly better. The challenge is not change but sharing fairly and justly. 
The problem is not western consumerism, it is the compassionate allocation of 
resources. 


Since the times of Jeremiah and Amos, to name a just a few, Jewish tradition has 
always spoken this truth: God has created a world of plenty to be shared by all. In 
other words, religion has always been the answer to the evils of globalization, the 
dangers of a homogenized world. If every human being is created in God's image, 
that spark of holiness is what protects us from uniformity, cynicism and despair. 


Religion gives hope and offers comfort; not the quick fix of the sound bite and the 
split- second flash of video cameras. We have to be mindful of our expanding 
consciousness and not let it be dulled by overexposure. We must remain sensitive to 
and concerned for each other, not bored by endless replays of this and that 
catastrophe or trauma. 


This is indeed the challenge as we head for a new century. We need to take with us 
the wisdom of our traditions as we embrace the new. We need to be sure of our own 
traditions so we can reach out to others. 


Globalization will Keep us connected. May we take on this awesome responsibility 
with humility and caring. 


(Rabbi Naamah Kelman is one of the first women rabbis in Israel and is 
particularly active in education.) 
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MY GOD, YOUR GOD, OUR GOD, NO GOD? 


Anantanand Rambachan 


Dialogue and cooperation among the adherents of the world's religions are not 
option, but a requirement of our times. This requirement, in my view, arises out of 
two significant truths. Both of these truths point to certain common characteristics of 
human condition and existence. 


The first truth is obvious in the fact that we gathered in Zimbabwe as committed 
members of the world's religions. Religious commitment is the common feature in the 
lives of all of us, and each one of us follows and is loyal to a distinct path. In many 
important ways our religious paths vary, but we do share a central and significant insight. 
One always runs the risk of making an improper generalization whenever one attempts 
to speak of a common element in religious traditions, and | am aware that my 
generalization my not be acceptable to all. | do hope that it is not offensive and that my 
remarks will offer an opportunity to articulate the standpoint of other traditions. 


What we share is a rejection of a materialistic understanding of the universe and of 
human life, and the affirmation of the reality of an absolute or ultimate in the light of 
which human existence becomes meaningful. Our understandings of the nature of 
the absolute are not identical and are reflected in the different ways in which we 
speak about it. Such differences are vitally important and ought not to be dismissed 
as merely semantic in nature. We must take these differences seriously, be 
challenged by them and wrestle with their significance. | am aware of the fact that 
my own tradition, in its worthwhile enthusiasm to affirm and give importance to the 
unifying elements in the world's religions, is often guilty of overlooking and 
underplaying the significance of differences. 


While the different ways in which we understand the ultimate are important, it is a central 
Hindu conviction that our words, at some fundamental level are inadequate and that the 
ultimate is always more than we could define, describe or understand with our finite 
minds. A God whose nature and essence could be fully captured in our words or who 
could be contained within the boundaries of the human mind would not be the absolute 
proclaimed in our traditions. A famous verse from the Taittira Upahad, a part of the 
authoritative Hindu scriptures known as the Vedas, speaks of the absolute as, "that from 
which all words, along with the mind, turn back, having failed to grasp. Other texts 
caution us that the infinite is not to be comprehended or thought of in the same manner 
that we think of finite objects in the world. The absolute, says the Kena Upanishad, is 
that which the eyes cannot see, but because of which the eyes see. It is that which the 
mind cannot comprehend, but because of which it comprehends. 


The centrality of the absolute in our various traditions and our acknowledgment of 


the limits of human understanding and language provide a powerful justification for 
meeting one another in humility and reverence. If our theologies cannot limit the 
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limitless, we can learn from and be enriched by the ways in which others have 
experienced and apprehended the absolute. Religious arrogance is the 
consequence of thinking and concluding that one has a privileged relationship with 
and understanding with the absolute. It is a consequence of limiting the absolute to 
one's own community, the pages of one's sacred text, or the walls of one's place of 
worship. We cannot, in reality, limit the absolute. We do, however, limit our 
knowledge and experience of its nature. 


My own religious life as a Hindu has been and continues to be immensely enriched 
and stirred by my encounters with practitioners of other traditions. | think of myself 
as a fellow traveler on a vast highway who has discovered that he is surrounded by 
other travelers with stories full of wisdom, profound experiences and unanticipated 
discoveries. | have benefited immeasurably from the opportunity to converse and 
interact with some of these pilgrims. | know that my spiritual poverty would be much 
greater without the wealth | have received from people of other traditions. 


Unless our understanding of the absolute is specifically tribal, ethnic or national in 
nature, we hold it to be the source, support and destiny of all beings. Where the 
absolute is understood as a personal God, God is always understood as the creator 
of all beings and not just of a specific group. In the Bhagavadgita (9:17), Krishna 
speaks of himself as the father and mother of the universe and the grandparent as 
well. Our understanding of the absolute is such that it would be contradictory to 
propose that it could be anything other than one. If we admit the reality of two or 
more absolutes, we proclaim ourselves to be polytheists. Hinduism is clear in its 
belief that the object of quest and worship in the world's religions is the same and we 
could speak in different and even contradictory ways about the same reality. This is 
the point of the often quoted text from the Rig Veda, "The Absolute is one; the wise 
speak of it in many ways." With reference to the diversity of worship, there is the 
famous text from the Bhagavadgita, "Howsoever people approach Me, even so do | 
welcome them, for the paths people take from every side are Mine." 


Speaking from a Hindu standpoint therefore, God is clearly our God. Yet, while we 
recognize that our God may be called by many names and imagined in diverse forms, 
we choose one name and form as the center of our lives. This is referred to, in Sanskrit, 
as the ishtadevata, or the God of one's choice. Each one has a right to choose the 
ishtadevata which frames one's life and focuses one's religious quest. There is a special 
commitment to one's choice, along with the recognition that others have chosen 
differently and that the divine may be celebrated and honored under many names and 
forms. = 


Hinduism has been accused, with some justification, of failing to distinguish between 
one revelation and another. The text from the Rig Veda which | cited earlier, is often 
interpreted in ways suggesting that religious differences are merely semantic ones and 
which seem to make interreligious dialogue itself unnecessary. If all paths, for example, 
are independently capable of leading to liberation and if all differences can be explained 
away as semantic ones, there is not much to be learnt from dialogue with others. 

The Hindu position, however, is much more complex than these _ simplistic 
interpretations suggest. While it recognizes the one Absolute as the source and 
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destiny of all beings, it does not naively assume that they are all equally true to it. An 
excellent example of this Hindu position is Mahatma Gandhi. Gandhi creatively 
balanced an openness to the insights of the world's religions with sharp questioning 
of the content of particular traditions. Gandhi considered religion without morality to 
be inconceivable and saw the virtues of truth and compassion as essential to valid 
religion. He felt deeply that no single religion could fully contain God and that all 
religions reflected the frailty of the human condition. Hinduism has its own 
imperfections. Its principal sin, for Gandhi, was its tolerance of untouchability. 


Gandhi was not the only Hindu to exemplify an attitude of openness to other 
religions with a critical stance toward particular theologies and practices. The Hindu 
teacher, Ramakrishna (1863-1888), is perhaps unrivaled in his acceptance of 
diverse beliefs and practices. It was Ramakrishna who told us of a lake with four 
landing points on its four banks. People who draw water at one bank call it "jal" and 
those who draw at a second call it "pani." At the third bank, they call it "water" and at 
the fourth "agua." But it is one and the same thing: water. Ramakrishna, however, 
held normative positions from which he criticized the religious pretensions of his 
contemporaries. For him, a religious way led to God only if there was sincere and 
earnest longing for God as the ultimate value, the renunciation of materialism and 
compassion for all. Some paths to God were preferable to others. 


The point here is that while the Hindu tradition clearly recognizes God to be our God, 
it does not legitimize everything that transpires in the name of religion. The reality of 
spiritual blindness and error is another powerful reason for humility before others 
and the recognition that we can grow by being challenged through interfaith 
encounters. 


The absolute One is not yours or mine, but ours. It does not belong to us, we belong 
to it. While this acknowledgment may be a grand theological step for many, it should 
not mean the end of our search to know work with each other. Diana Eck in her 
work, Encountering God, reminds us that while tolerance enables coexistence, it 
does not push us into engagement with people of other traditions. It may even be a 
form of passive hostility. "Tolerance alone," Eck writes, " does nothing to remove our 
ignorance of one another by building bridges of exchange and dialogue. It does not 
require us to know anything new, it does not even entertain the fact that we 
ourselves might change in the process. Tolerance might sustain a temporary and 
shaky truce, but it will never bring forth an new creation.". Our common 
acknowledgment of the absolute ought to be the starting point for seeking 
engagement and relationship with each other and for building the bonds of trust 
which will enable us to question and learn from each other. In this way we may all 
hope to grow in our understanding of God, our God. 


(Dr. Anantanand Rambachan is a Hindu scholar from Trinidad and Tobago and 
professor of religion at St. Olaf College, Northfield, Minnesota, USA.) 
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MY GOD, YOUR GOD, OUR GOD, NO GOD? 


Jay T. Rock 


Thanks to Anantanand Rambachan, both for his comments and for his example. It is 
a particular blessing for me to travel a little way with this particular pilgrim, whom | 
count as a Spiritual friend. 


By way of response, let me try to outline what | think are some points of ecumenical 
consensus, and also divergence, in relation to his inquiry into what it is that 
motivates us toward interreligious engagement. 


1. Most Christians would agree that they do share “a rejection of a materialistic 
understanding” of life and an affirmation of a sacred reality in connection to which 
life has its significance. Many will go further and echo the remarks made 30 years 
ago by Rabbi Abraham Joshua Heschel, which | hear in Anant’s words: that 


the most significant basis for meeting of [people] of different religious traditions is the 
level of fear and trembling ... where our individual moments of faith are mere waves in 
the endless ocean of mankind’s reaching out for God, where ... our souls are swept 
away by the awareness of the urgency of answering God’s commandment ... 


“Is it not our duty,” again in Heschel’s words, “to help one another in overcoming 
hardness of heart, in cultivating a sense of wonder and mystery, in unlocking doors 
to holiness in time?”’ 


2. Nearly all Christians also affirm that God is always more than our ideas of God. Of 
course, we believe that God has revealed Godself in Jesus; most of us would say 
that God is not other than the God known in and through the Christ. Even so, we are 
aware that we see but through a glass darkly — now we can know god only in part. 
God can never be contained in our human conceptions of God, nor can our ideas 
about God possibly limit God’s action in the world. 


3. Precisely such ideas lie at the heart of my Reformed Christian convictions that the 
church is always in the process of reformation, and that god alone is Lord of the 
conscience. At its best, the Christian community remains open to receive the gifts of 
fresh understandings of God’s word for each place and in every time. And, ideally, 
the church stays open to adopt new forms for living out what it Knows of God’s truth. 
In other words, we affirm the ongoing inspiration of the Holy Spirit. And we know that 
the process of our own conversion, as individual Christians and as the church is 
never complete. 


' “No Religion is an Island,” originally published in the Union Seminary Quarterly Review XX\| 
(1966), cited from F. E. Talmage, ed., Disputation and Dialogue (New York: KTAV, 1975), pp. 348, 351. 
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4. But can any of the insights into the nature and action of God of those outside the 
Christian family bring new light to Christians? On this question, Christians do not yet 
agree, although a consensus seems to be emerging: Because God created all 
humankind in God’s own image, then it is possible for any of God’s children, 
regardless of their religion, to receive “a ray of that light which enlightens all 
[hu]Jmankind.” SiN primary medicine for our spiritual blindness is what we can learn 
from one another. 


5. Many if not most Christians will go further and say that because God is the creator 
of all people and created all in the same divine image, we are therefore created as 
one community. In ecumenical conversation, we regularly affirm that unity among 
Christians is a gift already given by God, which we are called to make real in our life 
together. Even so, community with all humanity is also God’s gift, and we re called to 
accept and make real that community in our living. 


Finally, there is considerable disagreement among Christians about whether there is 
ultimate freedom, or salvation, for humanity apart from Christ; and further 
disagreement as to the relation of dialogue and evangelism in Christian life and 
witness. But deeper than these — although itself subject to differing interpretations — 
is the shared conviction that the Christian vocation is one of carrying out God’s work 
of reconciliation in the world. 


Our God offers one justice and love for all people; how can we act otherwise? 


(The Revd Jay T. Rock is a minister and director of Interfaith Relations in the 
National Council of Churches in the USA.) 


e “Nostra Aetate,” document of the 2nd Vatican Council, 2.3 
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MY GOD, YOUR GOD, OUR GOD 
AND NO GOD 


Walpola Wimalagnana Thero 


Among the founders of religions, the Buddha was the only teacher who did not claim 
to be other than a human being, pure and simple. Other teachers were either God or 
His incarnation in different forms, or inspired by Him. The Buddha was not only a 
human being; He claimed no inspiration from any God or external power either. He 
attributed all His realization, attainments, and achievements to human endeavor and 
human intelligence. A human being and only a human being can become a Buddha, 
if he so wills it and endeavors. We can call the Buddha a man par excellence. He 
was so perfect in His ’"Humanness” that He came to be regarded later in popular 
religion almost as “Superhuman.” 


Man's position, according to Buddhism is supreme. Human being is his own nature, 
and there is no higher being or power that sits in judgement over his destiny. "One is 
one's own refuge, who else could be the refuge?" said the Buddha. He admonished 
His disciples to be "a refuge to themselves" and never to seek refuge in or help from 
anybody else. 


He taught, encouraged, and stimulated each person to develop himself and to work 
out his own emancipation, for man has the power to liberate himself from all 
bondage through his own personal effort and intelligence. The Buddha says: "You 
should do your work, for the Buddhas only teach the way” (Tumhehi kiccam 
Atappam Akkhataro Tathagata). 


lf the Buddha is to be called a Savior at all, it is only in the sense that He discovered 
and showed the Path to Liberation, Nirvana. But we must tread the Path ourselves. 
It is on this principle of individual responsibility that the Buddha allows freedom to 
His disciples. In the Mahaparinibbana Sutta, the Buddha says that He never thought 
of controlling the order of monks, nor did He want the monks, to depend on Him. He 
said that there was no esoteric doctrine in His teaching, nothing hidden in the 
“closed fist” of the Teacher. 


The freedom of thought allowed by the Buddha is unheard of elsewhere in the 
history of religions. This freedom is necessary, because, according to the Buddha, 
emancipation depends on one’s own realization of Truth, and not on the benevolent 
grace of a God or any external power as a reward for one’s obedient good behavior. 


Once the Buddha told the bhikkhus or monks that a disciple should examine even 


the Buddha himself, so that he might be fully convinced of the true value of the 
teacher whom he followed. 
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Not only the freedom of thought, but also the tolerance allowed by the Buddha is 
astonishing to the people studying the history of religions. 


Once in Nalanda a prominent and wealthy householder named Upali, a well-known 
disciple of Nigrantha Nataputta, the founder of Jainism, was expressly sent by 
Mahavira himself to meet the Buddha and defeat him in an argument about certain 
points of the theory of Karma. Ending the discourse, Upali begged the Buddha to 
accept him as one of His lay disciples. But the Buddha asked him to reconsider it 
and not to be a in hurry, "for considering carefully is good for well-known men like 
you." When Upali expressed his desire again, the Buddha requested him to continue 
to respect and support his old religious teachers as he used to. 


(The Ven. Dr. Walpola Wimalagnana Thero is a Buddhist monk from Colombo, 
Sri Lanka.) 
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MINORITY RIGHTS IN A CHRISTIAN-MUSLIM 
PERSPECTIVE 


Tarek Mitri 


Needless to say, a Christian-Muslim discussion on this actual, and in many ways 
complex, question remains an unfinished task. Many conversations, academic 
seminars and other dialogue initiatives have investigated, for more than a 
decade, the connections between religious faith and human rights. These 
discussions were well aware that the theoretical articulation of the human rights 
notion was inspired by “natural” principles without an explicit reference to religion 
but to faith in humanity alone. For this reason, they attempted to establish anew 
a religious, and even an interreligious, foundation for a truly universal discourse 
taking seriously into account the diversity of situations. 


A number of contributions to the debate have been primarily preoccupied with 
the religious legitimization, and re-appropriation of a _ prevailing humanist 
position. Apologetic, at times, they emphasized the claim on behalf of religion 
that human rights are firmly grounded in the basic tenets of faith. In this context, 
little attention was paid to eliciting the difference between religious 
understanding and the secular-humanist approach. 


Other contributions were meant to propose an alternative discourse on human 
rights, which stems from questioning reason as a source of law and upholding 
forcefully the primacy of revelation. 


The human rights debate could not be facilitated by the existing confusion 
between asserting universally normative ethical values and the motives of 
political power. Nor could it achieve much progress in the context of conflicting 
hierarchies of rights and the opposition between the self-proclaimed universalist 
outlook and that which is depicted as culturalist and relativist. 


Evidently, there are diverging opinions on the centrality or pre-eminence of civil 
and political rights of individuals over the rights of communities, including that of 
self-determination. 


For its part, the disagreement over universality and relativity is marked by two 
equally-founded mutual criticisms. 
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On the one hand, the well-known double standard of many Western 
governments revealed in the selective advocacy of human rights functions as a 
means to consolidate the supremacy of powerful nations. Many countries in the 
South express a widespread resentment as they accuse Western governments 


of using human rights monitoring as a pressure tactic to interfere with and 
weaken unfriendly regimes while human rights abuses in friendly countries are 
not exposed. 


On the other hand, the principles of national sovereignty and the right to cultural 
and religious difference is, in many instances, invoked in a way that conceals, or 
even justifies, despotism and repression in many countries of the South. 


Moreover, and on a more specific note, the advocacy of human rights, especially 
those of minorities often approached from the angle of religious freedom, 
functions as a weapon of a religious community against another. On this 
question, a number of Christians and Muslims have worked together towards a 
common perspective, in the hope that it opens the way for effective 
collaboration. 


The recent campaign against persecution of Christians in the Muslim world was 
examined as a critical case is point. The following reflections emerged from this 
Christian-Muslim examination. 


The Western campaign, the proposed legislation in the USA, and the finger- 
pointing to countries and communities, is frequently depicted as a “crusade” and 
more often: than not reactivates historical memories with their many unhealed 
wounds. It must be feared that it increasingly provokes general distrust between 
Christians and Muslims, Arabs and Westerners. 


There are strong reasons to express anxiety when one sees the “crusade” 
impact negatively on Christian-Muslim relations in many countries, especially in 
Egypt. Notwithstanding all efforts in those countries which uphold co-citizenship 
and common national identity for people of different faiths, it would be naive to 
overlook the serious risk of a recurring Muslim perception of Christians as “aliens 
at home,” local extensions of “Christendom,” minorities protected and “used” by 
the West, in line with the old pattern of divide et impera. 


Many people in the Middle East, including the small minority that is supportive or 
appreciative of the campaign, argue that the primary driving force and 
determinant in the condemnation of certain countries are political positions 
towards certain governments. 


The de facto hierarchy established between countries and at times re-ordered, 


does not correspond to their comparative records of religious persecution as 
much as it reflects the considerations of political expediency. 
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It is true, however, that there are forces in the West, religious and political, which 
try to deal with the issue of religious persecution in a way ensuring that concern 
for human rights, including religious freedom, takes precedence over ideological 
and political motivations. We are aware that such forces underline that the 
defense of religious freedom is indivisible, no matter who the victims or the 
perpetrators of its violation are. 


But the punitive logic which is increasingly invited does not promote tolerance, 
mutual trust and interreligious harmony. In most cases, it does not help the 
victims of persecution, which it claims to help. A logic of empowerment of the 
victims, a strategy of prevention through consciousness-raising, dialogue and 
inter-religious cooperation, is more effective. 


Christians in many Arab and predominantly Muslim countries face a number of 
problems, most of which are of social, economic and political nature. These 
problems affect Muslims and Christians alike, but for the latter they are 
exacerbated by their dwindling numbers, the erosion of their influence in public 
life and their growing anxiety for the future of their children. A great number of 
Muslims are becoming increasingly aware that the predicament of Christians 
points to a global societal crisis. Dialogue and cooperation between Muslims and 
Christians, at various levels of shared living, need to be intensified in order to 
address the problems. An impediment of such relationship imperils the chances 
of improving the situation of Christians. 


There are situations where Christians are targets of sectarian violence or victims 
of fanaticism and bigotry. But this is much less a consequence of discriminatory 
government policies than an expression of social prejudice or political strategies 
of radical opposition groups. 


Freedom of belief and worship — strictu sensu, guaranteed by law in most 
Muslim countries — is not in serious jeopardy. Freedom of conscience, and more 
particularly the right of conversion from Islam, is problematic. While most 
countries do not enforce, by law and practice, the prescribed capital punishment 
of apostasy (hadd al riddah), conversion from Islam is quite often not tolerated 
socially. Such intolerance has taken, in a number of cases, extreme forms of 
violence. There have been cases where converts from Islam were not only 
discriminated against and harassed, but were subjected to legal sanctions on the 
grounds of disturbance of civil peace, social order or inter-communal harmony. 


A re-examination of the meaning of apostasy, starting from a _ contextual- 
historical approach, as well as the reaffirmation of the right of belief (and 
unbelief), on the basis of the Quranic injunction “no compulsion in religion” and 
the Tradition of the Prophet (a/ Hadith), is on the agenda of Muslim-Muslim and 
Muslim-Christian discussions. 


Be that as it may, the right to enjoy full freedom in carrying out evangelistic activities 
needs to be examined sensitively. The reference to evangelization evokes a painful 
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history, in some cases continuing practices that are frequently denounced by 
Muslims and Eastern Christians who have seen foreign missionary activity in the 
context of a colonial and hegemonic design. They continue to perceive 
proselytism as a violation of religious freedom. 


(Dr. Tarek Mitri is on the staff of the WCC and responsible for 
Christian-Muslim relations.) 
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HUMAN RIGHTS AND MINORITIES 
Charanjit AjitSingh 


Sikhs are a minority community in their homeland in western India and a minority 
worldwide. It is estimated that there are approximately 20 million Sikhs in the world, 
most of them living in different parts of India with particular concentrations in Punjab 
and in Delhi. There are substantial groups in England, namely in West and East 
London, Leeds and the Midlands; other groups can be found in Canada and the USA. 


The history of Sikhs has been one human rights violations. Guru Nanak, the First Guru, 
was imprisoned by Babar, the first Mughal to invade India. Guru Nanak writes about the 
barbarity of the invasion in which innocent civilians were tortured, women raped and 
disgraced, their hair cut off; whole families were starved and their homes razed to the 
ground. The terror was so great that Guru Nanak complained to God in this way: 


There was such terror and countless cruel beatings 
Did you not feel pain O Lord? 


The Fifth Guru, Arjan, and the Ninth Guru, Tegh Bahadur, were subjected to 
grievous violation of their human rights when they tried to safeguard their own 
religious freedom and that of others. The Ninth Guru gave up his life so that the 
Hindu community could maintain its religious practices in a state that through 
terrorism tried to convert non-Muslims to Islam. Guru Tegh Bahadur is described in 
Sikh and Hindu writings as the protective sheet or wrap of India. His wife also 
suffered and his two grandsons aged seven and nine (the two younger sons of Guru 
Gobind Singh) were bricked up alive by the Mughal administrator. All these events 
took place in the seventeenth century. 


In the eighteenth century there were over a dozen invasions of Punjab by Afghans 
and Persians, the main invaders being Nadir Shah and Ahmed Shah Abdali. There 
were two major holocausts, referred to as Ghalugharas in Sikh history. Mir Mannu, 
the area administrator, was cruel and tyrannical. During his period, even babies and 
toddlers were killed, their bodies chopped to pieces and garlands of the 
dismembered bodies put around their mothers’ necks. These mothers were denied 
food and ferced to grind about one hundred pounds of corn on hand-held grinding 
stones. District officers offered rewards to those who captured male Sikhs alive or 
brought their severed heads .The Sikhs kept their spirits up by singing: 


Mannu is the scythe and we are his weeds 
The more he mows us the more we grow. 


By the end of the eighteenth century the Sikhs were able to carve out their own 


kingdoms in the Punjab; the most famous kingdom was the one in Lahore under 
Maharaja Ranjit Singh, the Lion of Punjab. His successors lost out to the British 
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Colonial Rule in India in 1849 and his young son was taken away to be converted to 
the Christian faith and later brought to England. There were many abuses of Sikhs’ 
human rights under the rule of the British. Sikhs were sent into exile, blown off in a 
canon, participants in peaceful processions, undertaken to demand emancipation for 
the Gurdwaras and the right to Akhand Path, were beaten up. 


Most people are conversant with the invasion in 1984 of the most sacred shrine of 
the Sikhs, when many were killed. Families in Punjab, Delhi and other parts of India 
had much to suffer in its aftermath, particularly after Indira Gandhi’s assassination. 
Many men, especially the young ones, were imprisoned or lost their lives (their 
bodies have never been found) and young women were raped. Many families are 
still grieving and there are numerous widows with traumatized children. 


Sikh belief in human rights is very profound. It begins with Guru Nanak’s teaching 
that we are all children of one parent (God) (Ek Pita Ekas ke hum barik). God’s light, 
God’s spirit, is in all of us and we should endeavor to find it within us. Therefore, it is 
vital to affirm the integrity of the human person. Everybody has the right to practice 
their own faith. The Ninth Guru’s sacrifice is a continuous reminder that practicing 
one’s faith is a sacred right and there should be no conversions by force and no 
atrocities in the name of religion. 


God has put human beings in charge of the earth and has given them a 
responsibility to care for other forms of life. We are not to mistreat other creatures 
nor squander the earth’s riches; we are but God’s trustees of the diversity of 
creation. 


| firmly believe that human rights can be grounded in religious affirmations. | 
consider myself fortunate that | had the opportunity to contribute to the book, Testing 
the Global Ethic, edited by Marcus Braybrooke and Peggy Morgan in 1998; it 
encapsulates voices from world religions on moral values. Global ethics are about 
human rights in their broadest moral, social, spiritual and political sense, and it is 
necessary for faith communities to demonstrate these values in their individual lives 
and in the community. 


It is essential that those who are unable to protect themselves be given protection, 
because “the human life form is a precious life form.” The Sikh Gurus instilled this 
belief in their disciples and it continues to inspire Sikhs to work for equality and 
justice. 


(Charanjit AjitSingh, a Sikh, is a lecturer and writer on Sikhism.) 
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RELIGION FUELING CONFLICT 
OR FOSTERING PEACE 


Charanjit AjitSingh 


It is interesting that in the UK where | live religion is increasingly looked upon by many 
people as being responsible for fueling conflict. People choose to adopt a more 
secular approach towards life; religion is becoming more and more a taboo subject, 
especially for the young, who want to see society develop towards more equality. 


Since World War Il there have been tremendous changes in Britain’s demography. 
Society has become more multiracial, multilingual, multicultural and multireligious. 
This is particularly true for the big cities. The increasing influx of refugees from 
conflict areas such as Somalia, Bosnia, Sudan, Rwanda, Afghanistan and, 
presently, Kosovo, has stretched the resources of the state and of the welfare 
sector; it also causes tensions between the host population and the new arrivals. 


The laws on racial and gender equality are more than twenty years old. There is, 
however, recent legislation against discrimination of pupils from those backgrounds 
and it guarantees equal opportunity for access to services and employment. Sikhs 
and Jews are considered ethnic minority communities and are therefore protected 
by the race relations legislation, but the new law does not cover religious 
discrimination. The recent investigation into the stabbing of Stephen Lawrence has 
shown that there is still much discrimination and a big gap between policy and 
practice. 


| already wrote before in Current Dialogue about some of the initiatives that began in 
the UK and which helped to put the interfaith movement onto a global map. The 
World Congress of Faiths (WCF), the World Conference on Religion and Peace, the 
International Interfaith Centre (ICC) all have an international basis and membership 
but operate from the UK. The ICC has been involved in developing programmes 
which combine international interfaith dialogue, academic research, information 
sharing, networking and community building. It has developed particular expertise in 
facilitating dialogue between people who may find that difficult when in situations of 
conflict, especially when religious communities are implicated. Beginning in March 
1997, conferences were given in Oxford and Ireland on the theme “Religion, 
Community and Conflict.” Thus opportunities were afforded for members of 
communities in conflict to come together in a supportive and friendly atmosphere 
and to share concerns. Dialogue continues and links are maintained and built upon 
for peace-building. The ICC and the WCF collaborated on a recent publication, 
Testing the Global Ethic. While it is acknowledged that religious differences may 
aggravate conflicts, there is hope that the moral values shared by people of faith can 
provide a basis for communities and nations to live together in peace and harmony. 
The WCF’s recent publication Al/ in Good Faith is another initiative in this sense, 
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namely, a resource book for multifaith prayer. 

The Interfaith Network for the UK, on the other hand, “works to build good relations 
between the communities of all the major faiths in Britain: Baha’i, Buddhist, 
Christian, Hindu, Jain, Jewish, Muslim, Sikh, and Zoroastrian.” It is a link between 
more than 80 member bodies “to help make Britain a country marked by mutual 
understanding and respect between religions where all can practise their faith with 
integrity.”. There are four types of member organizations: faith community 
representative bodies, national interfaith organizations, local interfaith groups, 
educational and academic bodies. The Network conducts its work on the principle 
that “dialogue and co-operation can only prosper if they are rooted in respectful 
relationship which do not blur or undermine the distinctiveness of different religious 
traditions.” 


During its ten year history the Network has become a much respected organization. It 
can count on the complete loyalty and support of its member organizations, and also 
entertains fruitful links with government departments and other national or local 
bodies. The present archbishop of Canterbury, Dr. George Carey, has paid it the 
ultimate compliment when he said, “There is no other organization which provides 
such a trusted forum of exchange between all the main faith communities in the United 
Kingdom. We must do all we can to ensure its future, since the task of building bridges 
between these faith communities can only become increasingly important.” 


Its publications are excellent resources for building interfaith awareness and 
understanding, particularly Building Good Relations with People of Different Faiths 
and Beliefs, and Religions in the UK: A Multi-Faith Directory (in collaboration with the 
University of Derby, which, incidentally, has set up a Multi Faith Net). 


At government level, the Inner City Religious Council, formed in 1992 and re- 
launched in July 1997, provides a forum for government and faith communities to 
work together on issues facing inner cities and deprived urban areas. Its 
membership is drawn from faith communities having a substantial presence in these 
areas, namely Christian, Hindu, Jewish, Muslim and Sikh. The Council plays an 
important role in the dialogue with the government about developing policies that 
affect disadvantaged urban communities. Members are encouraged to offer skills 
and partnership to the government for tackling issues such as _ religious 
discrimination, unemployment, rehabilitation, youth matters and health. 


At the local level, there are numerous initiatives taking up particular issues within a 
locality. For example, consideration has been given to establishing a multifaith 
chaplaincy team with opportunities for multifaith services, where possible. 


Bilateral dialogues are being conducted between Sikhs and Christians in the UK and 
four conferences have been given, exploring issues of commonality and difference. 
One result of these meetings was to continue Scripture studies in West London. 
Whenever possible, small groups of Sikhs and Christians meet to study passages 
from Sri Guru Granth Sahib or the Bible, to learn from each other while respecting 
each other’s commitment to their own faith. It is difficult at times, but the trust built 
up over the years is such that there is now a unique bonding as God’s people 
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together, yet diverse. 

In this testimony, | have tried to give a little flavor of how religion can be a vehicle for 
peacemaking rather than an instrument of division and conflict. Baba Farid says in 
Guru Granth Sahib: 


Do not speak in a way that causes hurt 
The true God resides in all 

Do not break another’s heart 

For all humans are precious. 


He further says, that to stop creating conflict, we should do the following: 
Those who hit you with fists 
Do not box them down 
Go to their homes 
And kiss their feet. 
Religion can be a wondertul path to resolving conflict, provided its teachings about 


humility, compassion, forgiveness and respect for the individual and communities 
are fostered by listening and speaking to each other in a spirit of openness. 


(Charanjit AjitSingh, a Sikh, is a lecturer and writer on Sikhism.) 
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INTERRELIGIOUS CO-EXISTENCE 


Pandit Madampagama Assagi Nayaka Thero 


It is clearly evident that interreligious co-operation has become an indispensable 
necessity for the whole world. For Asia it has a special significance. We have 
realized that, due to the prevailing situation in Sri Lanka, this co-operation has 
become an immensely important issue. 


Therefore, in 1993, Buddhists, Christians, Muslims, Hindus and Baha’is co-operated 
in founding the Inter Religious Peace Foundation. During the past five years the 
services rendered by this organization were instrumental in bringing about a “novel” 
awakening, and in giving guidance to the people of Sri Lanka. 


The main objective to be achieved through this organization is fostering co-operation 
in common and public affairs, while preserving the identities of individual religions. 
Another of its aims is to promote friendship and brotherhood among the clergy, to 
dispel suspicion and mistrust, and to foster respect for each other’s religion. We 
hope to encourage people, whose minds are prejudiced and disturbed by the current 
tragic situation in Sri Lanka, to co-operate with one another and to develop such 
qualities as loving compassion, non-violence, and kindness. 


Our organization has launched several special programmes, carried out throughout 
the island.One such programme is the Inter Religious Symposium, conducted on a 
district basis. So far, we are covering 12 districts. About 35 religious leaders from the 
denominations prevalent in these areas are participating. They are amicably 
discussing among themselves the basic philosophies of their religions, as well as 
ways and means of co-operation. 


Another programme is directed at school children at the higher education level. It is 
called Ekamuthu Lanka, “United Sri Lanka.” We explain the benefits of interreligious 
co-operation to groups of students numbering about 200 at each session. Per district 
there are two such meetings. 


We are publishing Siyapatha, a bi-monthly Sinhalese newspaper, and Kamalam, a 
Tamil bi-monthly, to inform people about our services and to educate them by 
means of various articles. 


Our organization, consisting of clergy from all religions, goes to all parts of the 
country, especially to the north and the east, and inquires into the welfare situation; 
it makes various donations, contributions, and distributions of clothes and food for 
the needy. 


We also participate in lectures, conferences and discussions. Our latest objective is 
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to force the leaders of the two main political parties to come to a consensus for 
ending the war in our country; we try to encourage also the people to use their 
power towards this purpose. 


There is great satisfaction with the services of our organization which promotes co- 
operation between people in our country. We feel that such co-operation and unity is 
what also the whole world badly needs today. Co-operation can definitely bring 
about solutions to the many burning problems of our times. 


(The Ven. Pandit Madampagama Assagi Nayaka Thero is the co-ordinator of 
the Inter Religious Peace Foundation in Colombo, Sri Lanka.) 
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AN INTERFAITH GREETING 
AT THE ASSEMBLY 


Anantanand Rambachan 


On behalf of the guests of other faiths, members of African Traditional Religions, 
Hindus, Jews, Buddhists, Muslims and Sikhs, | want to thank you for your warm 
welcome. Your generous invitation to all of us to be present at this Assembly, to 
listen to your deliberations and to share our beliefs and hopes in various sessions, is 
an expression of the importance which you give to the religiously diverse character 
of our world. 


Your decision to involve us in the Assembly, however, is more than an 
acknowledgment of religious diversity. As turmoils around the world repeatedly 
remind us, our lives, at the end of the twentieth century, are irrevocably interrelated 
and interdependent. We cannot hope to find acceptable and enduring solutions to 
any of the major problems afflicting our world without the involvement and 
cooperation of people of diverse faiths. Actively extending our hands in friendship 
and fellowship across the traditional boundaries of our faiths in a search for mutual 
understanding and collaboration is not an option. It is an imperative of our common 
existence and survival. If there is to be hope for a future in which we can rejoice, 
arrogance, hostility and indifference must give way to humility in our relationships 
and attentiveness to each other's experience of the sacred. 


We are not here as your guests and members of the world's religions because we 
are naive and innocent about the conflicts and struggles which have characterized 
our relationships in the past. We are painfully aware of continuing tension and 
hostilities among the followers of our faiths in many communities even as we speak 
here today. We are not here because we think that there are no philosophical or 
theological 

differences among us or that these can be overlooked or minimized. Our 
commitments differ, and ignoring or trivializing the distinct character and insights of 
our respective traditions will not foster truth and integrity in our relationships. 


Why then are we here? We are here with you because in spite of the indelible scars 
of the past and the antagonisms of the present, in spite of our different and 
often-conflicting claims, we feel that mistrust and animosity do not circumscribe the 
kinds of relationships which are possible for us. We feel the need to seek new 
relationships which are nurtured in the soil of mutual understanding, trust, and love. 
We cannot say with certainty where such new relationships will take us, since our 
journey is one of hope, and hope is one of the key words in the theme of your 
Assembly this year. 


But, those of us who have traveled along this road with companions of other faiths 
have reason for hope. We have experienced the joys of crossing the divide of our 
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estrangement from each other, discovering our common humanity and the possibilities 
of an enlarged sense of community. Those of us who believe that our world has its 
source, support and goal in a transcendent absolute know how much our experience of 
God has been challenged and enriched by our pilgrimage with each other. We have a 
renewed sense of what the greatness and infinity of God mean. These experiences are 
the sources of our hope and our reason for being here. 


Last but not least is the fulfillment of human friendship and trust. Your Office on 
Inter-Religious Relations continues to be staffed by informed and caring leaders, 
and we are here because of their commitment and friendship. They have convinced 
many of us that for the World Council of Churches “interfaith relations” is not just a 
new expression of the proselytizing zeal of the church, but also a sincere quest to 
grow in the understanding of God and for the realization of a just and inclusive 
human community. On behalf of the all the guests of other faiths, | thank you for the 
opportunity to be among you and for your hospitality and kindness. May the fruit of 
your deliberations be a blessing for our world. 


Not Without my Neighbour 


Issues in Interfaith Relations 


by Wesley Ariarajah 


Meeting people of other faiths is an everyday experience not only for minority Christian 
communities in Asia and the Middle East but more and more for Christians elsewhere. 
Yet although interfaith dialogue has established itself as a key concern for the churches 
and the ecumenical movement, it continues to raise spiritual, social, political, practical 
and theological concerns in many quarters. The insights in this book draw on the 
author’s wide range of personal experiences - as a child, student and Methodist pastor in 
Sri Lanka; as a participant in the controversial discussion of interfaith dialogue at the 
World Council of Churches’ fifth assembly (Nairobi 1975); as a student of Hinduism, 
and especially as a longtime staff member and director of the WCC’s dialogue 
programme. Weaving together accounts from daily life, ecumenical texts and 
discussions, and theological reflection, this book offers a clear and challenging 
introduction to key issues that arise again and again when Christian and churches enter 
into conversation with their neighbours of other faiths — among them interfaith prayer, 
interfaith marriage, religion and conflict, and dialogue and mission. 


S. Wesley Ariarajah is professor of ecumenical theology, 
Drew University School of Theology, Madison, New Jersey (USA) 
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THE INTERFAITH DIMENSIONS 
~ OF OUR WORK 


Tarek Mitri, Hans Ucko, Sarah Speicher 


1. What has Harare said to us about interreligious issues? 


Religions, plurality and pluralism are repeatedly mentioned in the Assembly 
documents, as well as the need to offer assistance to the churches to come to terms 
with religious pluralism. The Programme Guidelines Committee report affirms that the 
primary focus of interreligious relations and dialogue should be “helping member 
churches who find themselves confronted increasingly with the theological, 
missiological and political challenges of living in situations of religious pluralism.” This 
has been the historical focus of the WCC’s work in interreligious relations and 
dialogue, yet a more intentional effort, and Council-wide cooperation, is presently 
invited. The reality of religious plurality, local and global, invites reflection, consultation 
and collaboration among churches. Thus it also invites reflection, consultation, and 
collaboration among issues, teams and programme activities within the WCC. 


2. How has the WCC worked with interfaith dialogue in the past? 


Historically, WCC work in interreligious dialogue has evolved through three stages. 
First, dialogue with other faiths was affirmed as an expression of Christian witness 
that is different from mission. In the second stage, dialogue moved more into an 
acceptance that Christians need to speak and be open to other faiths and rethink 
Christian identity. In the current environment, dialogue and interreligious efforts deal 
with issues that unite and divide, and seek ways in which we can work together. As 
we continue to deal with religious memory, another focus needs to look to the future, 
including such issues as new religions and secularization. 


In the past, practical cooperation between staff in interreligious relations and staff in 
other teams has occurred most specifically with international affairs, education, and 
Bossey staff. Lack of finances and staff time have limited other efforts, or have 
limited contact to providing interreligious “color” to programme events. Certainly, 
there have been interfaith dimensions in programmes which have not directly 
involved staff in Interreligious Relations. 


Churches have been helped by the WCC in interreligious issues through the limited 
resources the Council is able to provide, and what is made available through 
exchanges across countries and regions. In a less direct but no less important 
fashion, churches do, and increasingly can, draw benefit from the diverse relations 
the WCC establishes and cultivates with various representative organizations of 
other faith traditions and interreligious bodies. Churches are also helped through the 
mediation of dialogue initiatives, bilateral and multilateral, on issues of common 
interest, exploring areas of connection or addressing divisive questions. 
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3. What are some possible areas for cross-team work on interreligious 
concerns? 


Interfaith Dialogue and Theology 

The Christian call to dialogue with people of other faiths, especially within the 
context of our ecumenical experience, raises anew many theological questions 
regarding the nature of salvation and the church, spirituality and ethics. In today’s 
world, such theological questions do not concern only a fraction of Christianity, nor 
do they interest only a limited number of specialists. Their significance extends well 
beyond those boundaries and cannot be absent from the agenda of theological 
dialogue between, and within, the various church traditions. Indeed, Christian 
engagement in dialogue contributes to ecumenism and our self-understanding of the 
Christian faith. 


Christians must continue to ask themselves questions about God’s presence and 
activity in the lives of people of other faiths. Inevitably, the dialogue informs their 
theological reflection. But their theological reflection is not only about their motivation 
for dialogue nor is it determined only by what they learn in dialogue. It is inseparable 
from the broader reflection on being Christian, and being a church, in a pluralist world. 


The task of helping the churches in dealing with the theological challenges of 
religious plurality cannot, therefore, be addressed by a simple addition to the list of 
theological issues that the WCC’s individual teams and programmes choose as 
priorities for their future work. It demands greater attention, as ecumenical dialogue 
on different theological issues is continued and refocused, to the dimension of 
religious plurality. 


Interfaith Dialogue and Education 
The educational implications of theological challenges stemming from the reality of 
pluralism are directly referred to in the Programme Guidelines Committee report: 


Recognizing the increasing religious plurality of the world in which the Churches live 
and work, the World Council of Churches should including inter-faith learning in the 
educational work of the Churches and lay centers, recognizing the integral link 
between this and interfaith dialogue. 


A collaborative effort is needed in order to assimilate and make use of learnings 
through the experience of dialogue and study of other religions. In this respect, the 
WCC needs to expand its effort in helping the churches benefit from the resources 
available in specialized institutions, some of which are academic and secular, as 
they rethink and reshape their curricula of theological teaching, Christian education 
and specially-designed training programmes. 


Interfaith Dialogue, Service and Mission 

For many years, ecumenical reflection on the mission world dwelt, not without 
controversy, on reasons for being in dialogue with people of other faith communities. 
One of the main questions pertained to the place dialogue has within Christian life 
and in what ways it could be considered a distinctive form of Christian witness. 
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Today, the emphasis of interreligious reflection is not only on affirming the integrity 
of dialogue and its specific character as a mode of Christian witness. In addition, the 
emphasis is on the theological and practical questions arising from the relationship 
between dialogue, service and mission. 


A number of issues, the practical implications of which are critical, arise from this 
challenge. They relate to religious freedom, missionary motivations and methods, 
proselytism, cooperation in action for justice, intercommunal harmony and peace 
among religions. These issues cannot be adequately dealt with by the various 
streams of the ecumenical movement in isolation from each other. They cannot be 
dealt with, only, in the context of an ecumenical dialogue about dialogue. They call 
for active and regular cooperation. 


Interfaith Dialogue and International and National Politics 

The political challenges of living in a context of religious plurality are certainly 
specific to a number of local and national situations. Many of them pertain to 
conflicts and tensions in power-sharing, intercommunal co-existence, 
majority-minority relations. They affect the unity of many nations and the human 
rights of individual citizens and religious communities. Working on “religious 
dimensions of conflicts” is given particular attention in the report of the PGC. 


In a number of countries and regions, conflicts and tensions take an interreligious 
course. The WCC has had in some of them a long history of involvement and has 
the capacity — building on experience, knowledge, contacts and, in certain cases, 
undeniable credibility — of helping the churches offer a Christian response. Such a 
response, we are reminded, “must comprise just peace-making, conflict 
transformation and reconciliation. The churches’ engagement must be situation- 
specific, combining roles of advocacy, prophetic speaking and mediation.” 


To be effective, the involvement of the WCC cannot be fragmentary and episodic. It 
ought to be ongoing, cumulative and forward looking. It invites regular cooperation in 
monitoring situations, sharing analysis, cultivating relations, facilitating exchanges, 
communication and support across countries and regions, attempting preventive 
action and exploring long-term intervention. 


But the political challenges of religious plurality have also a global dimension. The 
Council has a responsibility, at the world level, to contribute to peace among 
religions, a condition for peace among nations, according to a famous dictum. It 
should intensify its cooperation with religious bodies and personalities of other faith 
communities to promote, in various forms, a dialogue of religions and civilizations as 
the alternative to a world where “bloody borders” separate them. 
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4. The role of the WCC 


Living in a situation of religious plurality is a rapidly changing reality and so is the 
role of churches. The implications for the ecumenical movement do not need to be 
restated. The World Council of Churches is likely to be a privileged place to observe 
and analyze these changes and reflect on them. It would be a great loss not to make 
the best use of this privilege. The work to be undertaken in this area is not confined 
to the intellectual realm. If pursued in close partnership with the churches and 
conscious of and attentive to implications for the life of the churches, it gains a 
practical significance, pastoral but also relational, with other faith communities and 
secular actors in public life. 


Such an effort concerns the World Council of Churches as a whole; it requires the 
mobilization of many of its resources, real and potential. They are not found in one 
particular sector or programme involved in interreligious dialogue or in ecumenical 
theological and political reflection. 


5. Ways forward 


Three possible approaches to bring interfaith issues more into the consciousness 
and life of the Council and the fellowship: 


- An issue-based approach: Identify issue-based, cross-team projects which have 
an interfaith dimension. 

- A geographical approach: Identify countries of particular interest on the 
interreligious level, and coordinate the knowledge of these countries as seen from 
the perspective of different programmes and relationships. 

- A think tank/forward-looking approach: Create a cross-team study group to 
address: 


- The place and future role of Christianity in public life. 

- Various trends in the process of secularization and manifestations of de- 
secularization. 

- The relationship between religion, ethnicity, nationalism and the rift of nations. 

- The future of historical religious communities and of interreligious relations. 

- The new religious movements and individual recomposition of religiosity . 


(Sarah Speicher is WCC Communications Coordinator.) 
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A LETTER TO OUR CHURCHES ABOUT 
- ANTI-SEMITISM! 


Christian Peacemaker Teams’ Steering Committee 


[The following letter on Christian anti-Semitism was developed at a CPT Steering 
Committee meeting in response to CPT Hebron's concern that our work with Jewish 
partners have integrity. The letter is now being delivered to various church 
institutions by Steering Committee members to stimulate discussion and action. ] 


Recently we have been reminded of the persistence and pervasiveness of 
anti-Jewish bias in our denominations. In our peacemaking work in Israel and the 
West Bank we work cooperatively with Jews and Moslems; we are working with 
people who are taking significant risks for peace. They reach out, beyond their fears, 
in the hope that people of different faiths can respect each other enough to live as 
neighbors. Our relationships with Jews are threatened when expressions of 
Christian anti-Semitism rekindle their fears and memories of the role of Christianity 
in fostering hate and violence towards Jews. 


Some of our churches are doing significant anti-racism work. Thankfully, there is no 
longer any credible theology under-girding racism. In contrast, we still have many 
adherents who use theological arguments to support their anti-Semitism. We have 
encountered simplistic characterizations of the Hebrew Bible as vengeful and 
ungraceful, beliefs that Jesus’ criticisms of some Jewish leaders of his day apply to 
all Jews then and now, and Christian Zionism, in which Jews become pawns with 
magical power in an end-times drama. 


It is our sense that we need to undertake strong denominational educational efforts 
to understand how our theological assumptions have been shaped by an 
anti-Semitic ideology. We can begin by acknowledging that ignorance of the history 
of Christian anti-Semitism is a problem, our problem. Whether we like it or not, even 
whether we know it or not, we are the spiritual heirs of the Crusaders, of those who 
expelled the Jews from medieval Spain, of those who refused asylum to Jews 
fleeing the Holocaust; others remember even if we don't. We suggest, as one 
starting point, that the following questions be addressed by our denominational 
educational and publishing institutions: 


* Where in our school curricula are our students taught about the history of Christian 
anti-Semitism? Are they exposed to modern Judaism as a living faith? 


‘We use the term "anti-Semitism" in its popular sense, recognizing that this causes a problem for 
our Arab friends, who are also a Semitic people. For them, using "anti-Semitic" to mean "anti-Jewish" 
seems to be a way to render them invisible. We do not equate criticism of Israeli government policies with 
anti-Semitism. 
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* Where in our seminaries are future church leaders given the tools to confront 
anti-Semitism in congregations they may pastor, in church conferences, or in 
ministerial associations? 


* In our congregations and meetings, does the theology in our Sunday or First Day 
School curricula prepare our members for respectful encounters with Jews? 


Many CPTers have made a commitment to confront anti-Semitism wherever they 
encounter it, whether on the street, in sermons or in jokes. We ask you to join us in 
this commitment, knowing that it will be neither easy nor comfortable. We encourage 
you to raise this concern in your communications with conference and 
congregational/meeting leadership. We look forward to your response to the above 
questions, and to further discussion. 


Christian Peacemaker Teams Steering Committee: 

Dale Aukerman, Union Bridge, MD; Bob Bartel, Waldheim, SK, Canada; Anne 
Blackwood, Philadelphia, PA; Pat Hostetter Martin, Harrisonburg, VA; Cliff Kindy, 
North Manchester, IN; Retha McCutchen, Richmond, IN; Trayce Petersen, 
Richmond, IN; Doug Pritchard, Toronto, ON, Canada; Orlando Redekopp, Chicago, 
IL; Hedy Sawadsky, Vineland, ON, Canada; Muriel Stackley, Pawneee Rock, 
KS;John Stoner, Akron, PA. 


Christian Peacemaker Teams is an initiative among Mennonite and Church of the Brethren 
congregations and Friends Meetings that supports violence reduction efforts around the 
world. CPT P. O. Box 6508 Chicago, IL 60680; TEL 312-455-1199; FAX 312-666-2677. To 
join CPTNET, our e-mail network, fill out the form found on our WEB page at 
http://www. prairienet.org/cpt/ 
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Guidelines for Lutheran-Jewish Relations 


Evangelical Lutheran Church in America 


The following suggestions for fostering Lutheran-Jewish dialogue and cooperation 
were drafted by the Consultative Panel on Lutheran-Jewish Relations of the 
Department for Ecumenical Affairs of the Evangelical Lutheran Church in America, 
and were adopted by the ELCA Church Council at its meeting on November 16, 
1998. These guidelines are an outgrowth of the Evangelical Lutheran Church in 
America's April 1994 “Declaration to the Jewish Community," which repudiated the 
anti-Jewish writings of Martin Luther and expressed “our urgent desire to live out our 
faith in Jesus Christ with love and respect for the Jewish people." 


The Evangelical Lutheran Church in America hopes also to issue guidelines for 
relations with members of other faith communities in the United States. 


As Lutherans, we seek to renew and enhance our relationship with the Jewish 
people, a relationship long distorted by misunderstanding and prejudice. In its 1994 
Declaration to the Jewish Community, the Evangelical Lutheran Church in America 
publicly repudiated the anti-Jewish views of Martin Luther, expressed repentance for 
Christian complicity in hatred and violence against the Jews through the centuries, 
and committed itself to building a relationship with the Jewish people based on love 
and respect. For Lutherans to read, understand, and acknowledge this Declaration 
(see accompanying text) can be a first step in renewing our relationship with the 
Jewish community. Reconciliation always begins with an understanding of the 
offense and a willingness to repent and amend one's ways. Only then can further 
steps be taken to forge a new relationship. 


We as Christians share deep and common roots with Jews, not least books of 
Scripture revered by both communities. There is much to be gained in exploring 
those common roots, as well as the reasons for the "parting of the ways" during the 
first generations of the followers of Jesus. New Testament texts reflect at many 
points the hostility between the two communities, but also point to ways in which a 
new spirit of mutual respect and understanding can be achieved. 


We as Christians also need to learn of the rich and varied history of Judaism since 
New Testament times, and of the Jewish people as a diverse, living community of 
faith today. Such an encounter with living and faithful Judaism can be profoundly 
enriching for Christian self-understanding. It is to nurture this blessing that we offer 
these guidelines for honest and faithful conversation and cooperation between 
Lutherans and Jews. 


1. Lutherans are urged to take the initiative in fostering Lutheran-Jewish dialogue. In 
many cases, it will be helpful to cooperate with other Christians in organizing and 
sustaining such conversations. 
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2. Meetings should be jointly planned so as to ensure sensitivity toward and accurate 
information about the other group. For example, Lutherans need to remember the 
importance of the Sabbath and other holy days and of dietary observance for their 
Jewish partners in dialogue. 


3. Because time is needed to cultivate relationships and build mutual understanding, 
planners of such dialogues should anticipate the need for a series of sessions. 


4. On both sides, living communities of faith and worship are involved. Because of 
strong commitments and painful memories, emotions may run deep. Participants 
should be prepared to hear one another out and to help all move toward healing. 


5. It should be understood that the aim of such conversations is not shallow tolerance 
or mere surface agreement, but greater self-understanding and mutual enrichment. 
Honest differences will remain, even as broad areas of commonality are discovered. 


6. On the basis of new understandings reached through dialogue, plans can be 
made for cooperation in spiritual and social concerns, struggling against those forces 
that deny or degrade the divine image in humankind. Among such issues of 
common concern are questions of church-state relations, religious freedom, and 
social justice. 


7. Joint activities such as the following can be planned: 


a. Visits to one another's houses of worship, either at regular services or at 
specially arranged open houses, accompanied by explanation and discussion. Such 
visits are appropriate both for adults and for youth groups and confirmation or 
Bar/Bat Mitzvah classes. Lutherans should consider, however, that Christians may 
be able more easily to share in a typical weekly Jewish worship service than Jews 
can in a typical Christian service, since the latter includes prayers and blessings 
which presume faith in Jesus and the Trinity. 


b. Informal discussions in homes, using materials designed for interreligious 
study. Participants may be drawn from one church and one synagogue or several 
congregations. 


c. Joint trips and study tours to places of historical and religious significance 
to each tradition. 


d. Lectures and discussions on topics of mutual interest. These may include 
biblical, historical, theological, and ethical topics or interfaith Bible study for laity and 
clergy. 

e. Joint clergy and/or lay retreats. 

8. Attendance by Lutherans at Bar and Bat Mitzvahs, Seders (Passover meals) in 
Jewish homes or synagogues, and Yom HaShoah (Holocaust Remembrance Day) 
observances can be of great educational and spiritual value. Likewise, Lutherans 
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should welcome Jews at our occasions and ceremonies. 

9. Although attendance at Seders in Jewish homes or synagogues is to be 
preferred, "demonstration Seders" have been held rather widely in Christian 
churches and can serve a useful educational purpose, in which both common roots 
and significant differences can be learned. This should be approached with caution, 
however, and with the awareness that this might be considered "trampling on the 
other's holy ground." If such demonstrations are done, they should be done 
carefully, preferably in consultation with, or hosted by, a local rabbi. 


10. Lutherans may be invited to offer prayer in civic settings such as legislative 
assemblies or public school baccalaureates. Compromising essentials of our faith to 
American civil religion is always a clear danger. Such occasions, however, can be 
regarded as times when our common faith in God finds expression, as indeed it 
does in the prayer that Jesus himself gave us. 


On some occasions, when persons of several faiths offer prayer, it may be possible 
by way of introduction to note that each will pray in language fully reflecting each 
tradition. In such settings Lutherans will want to witness to our tradition of Trinitarian 
prayer offered "in the name of Jesus" or "through Jesus Christ our Lord." 


11. Groups such as "Jews for Jesus" or "Messianic Jews" consist of persons from a 
Jewish background who have converted to Christianity and who wish to retain their 
Jewish heritage and identity. Lutherans should be aware that most Jews regard such 
persons as having forsaken Judaism, and consider efforts to maintain otherwise to 
be deceptive. 


12. Lutherans need to understand the depth of Jewish concern for communal 
survival, a concern shaped not only by the Holocaust but by centuries of Christian 
antipathy towards Judaism. Jews will thus feel strongly about topics such as the 
security of the State of Israel, intermarriage, and conversion, in which Jewish 
survival is seen to be at stake. Lutherans are not obligated to adopt the same 
perspective on these matters, but it is vital for us to understand and respect our 
neighbors’ concerns. 


13. Lutheran pastors should make it clear in their preaching and teaching that 
although the New Testament reflects early conflicts, it must not be used as 
justification for hostility towards present-day Jews. Blame for the death of Jesus 
should not be attributed to Judaism or the Jewish people, and stereotypes of 
Judaism as a legalistic religion should be avoided. Lutheran curricular materials 
should exercise the same care. 


14. Topics pertaining to Christian-Jewish relations should be included in educational 
events at synod assemblies and professional leadership conferences and should be 
addressed in Lutheran seminary education. In addition, comment may be sought 
from Jewish scholars and leaders on issues under discussion and debate by 
Lutherans. 


15. Student and faculty exchanges between Lutheran and Jewish theological 
schools and other educational institutions can be invaluable in preparing the next 
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generation for greater interfaith understanding and cooperation. 


These guidelines have been issued so that those who desire to engage in interfaith 
dialogue might benefit from the experience of those who have gone before. They are 
intended to provide practical assistance as well as the encouragement needed for a 
rewarding journey. 


Bearing Saithful 
Vee 


Veiled Chasch —Spwish Keldlions Saday 


Authorized for Study in The United Church of Canada by 
the 36th General Council 


The Committee on Inter-Church and Inter-Faith Relations 


3250 Bloor Street West, Suite 300 
Etobicoke, ON M8X 2Y4 
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JESUS THROUGH BUDDHIST EYES 


Third Conference of the European Network 
of Buddhist-Christian Studies 
St. Ottilien, Germany, 26 February - 1 March 1999 


John D’Arcy 


This ambitious conference, attended by well over one hundred participants including 
a number of practitioners of Buddhist meditation from southern Germany and 
Austria, has put the European Network of Buddhist-Christian Studies firmly on its 
feet. Intended mainly for academics working in the field and held entirely in English, 
the conference, on “Buddhist Perceptions of Jesus,” traced various paths from the 
polemics which characterized relations between Buddhists and Christians well into 
the century now ending to the remarkable progress made by Buddhist-Christian 
dialogue in recent decades. The Archabbey of St. Ottilien has itself been the scene 
of intermonastic exchanges between the Benedictine monks and their Japanese Zen 
counterparts. 


The architecture of the conference brought out clearly the distance that has been 
traveled. Iso Kern (Berne) examined the missionary methodology of the Jesuits in 
16th and 17th century China. He showed how they preferred to rely on arguments 
from reason rather than affront the Chinese with the full implications of Christian 
revelation, treading a thin line between absorption into harmony with Chinese 
religion as “a special type of Buddhism” and controversy about the uniqueness of 
Jesus and his redemptive death on the cross. The Christian idea of a Creator who 
redeems a sinful world by the substitutionary sacrifice of his own Son was so 
repugnant to Confucian sensibility that the Jesuits chose a different route, though 
Prof. Kern defended them against Pascal’s accusation that they “hid” the scandal of 
the cross. Heinz Miirmel (Leipzig, in a paper read in his absence) sketched the 
sterile polemics which characterized early Buddhist-Christian encounters in 
Ceylon/Sri Lanka, while frank Usarski (Sao Paulo) analyzed the equally bitter 
exchanges between early German converts to Buddhism and their Christian 
opponents. we were to find not only that these controversies are still remembered in 
Southeast Asia, but that the obstacles to understanding encountered by the Jesuits 
in China and Japan still cause problems in Buddhist-Christian relations today. 


Of fundamental importance to the development of the conference was a difficult 
paper by Shizuteru Ueda (Kyoto) on “Jesus in Contemporary Japanese Zen.” 
Starting with his teacher Nishitani’s presentation on “Nietzsche and Eckhart” to 
Heidegger’s seminar in 1938, Prof. Ueda set out to show how both European 
nihilism and Christian absolutism can be overcome by Nishitani’s understanding of 
shinyata. “The last ground of ‘I am? is without ground and groundless.” Shinyaia is 
itself subject to shinyata: nihilism can only be surmounted through nihilism itself. 
This dynamic relationship between Into-Nothingness and Out-of-Nothingness is 
Zen’s point of access to Paul’s characterization of Christian life-out-of-death: “I live 
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no more, Christ lives in me “ (Gal 2:20). Confronted by the question “Who said 
this?,” as Nishitani confronted his Christian friend Muto, the Christian challenged to 
ask whether he or she can actually say it, thereby bearing true witness. Ueda’s 
problem is not with this witness, but with the Christian claim that Jesus is unique, for 
god is not only infinite Person but infinite Openness (basho). 


Some of these themes were echoed by two speakers who based themselves on 
experience rather than philosophy: Karl Schmied, a lay associate of Thich Nhat 
Hanh, and Than Santikharo Bhikku, an American monk at Suan Mokkh and 
Buddhadasa’s translator in the last eight years of his life. Without repudiating his 
Catholic roots, Mr. schmied said that he had simply found more joy in Buddhism. If 
Jesus is Son of Man and Son of God non-dualistically, could not the relationship 
between Buddhism and Christianity be one of non-duality, despite obvious 
differences (rebirth/historical uniqueness; no-self/person; emptiness/being). Cannot 
Jesus be seen as a universal bodhisattva whose “center” is everywhere rather than 
as God’s “only” son? 


Santikharo Bhikku, who still visits the Christian congreation in which he grew up, 
said that he also foumd it impossible to accept that Jesus should be the only 
“incarnation” of the divine rather than a universal prophet, adding tht his work with 
Catholic priests and nuns in the Philippines had enriched his Buddhist practice. 
Buddhadasa had found Christian equivalents for dharma, law, duty and thefruits of 
practice in nature, God, redemption and salvation, though the concept of a “good” 
creation appears naive to Buddhists, for whom this world arises out of ignorance and 
Craving and is characterized by suffering. 


How are Christians to respond to this sympathetic but demanding Buddhist agenda? 
The cudgels were taken up by two Lutheran theologians with long experience of 
Buddhism. Notto Thelle (Oslo) suggested that Buddhists will have to become more 
daring in crossing boundaries now that Buddhism is spreading in the West. Their 
assumption that Buddhism is unsurpassable has the effect of “neutralizing” all other 
traditions and amounts to the same strategy as Christian “inclusivism,” which Prof. 
Ueda had rightly found to be inadequate. Prof. Thelle developed interesting 
complementarities between Buddhism as a “religion of the eye,” which begins as 
philosophy and grows into story, and Christianity as a “religion of the ear,” which 
initially takes a narrative form but gives rise to philosophy. It is beginning to exist, not 
ceasing to exist, that is the true mystery, The Christian concept of creation, 
traditionally couched in the language of being, could more appropriately be seen in 
terms of nihility as c component of all things. The Christian emphasis on 
reconciliation and communion suggests the Buddhist “between “ (basho) and is ne 
way off speaking of the “suchness” of reality as revealed by the Tathagata Jesus. 
Whereas Buddhists stress compassion, for Christians the responsibility that leads to 
action is important: should Buddhists be more “disturbed” by social injustice? 


This theme was also taken up by Michael von Briick (Munich), who pointed out that 
all religion, inasmuch as it is asocial construct, is also a social factor. His main 
concern, however, was with the spirituality beyond religion, the reality beyond 
distinct identities, to attain which “you have to shinyata shunyata,” as Prof. Ueda had 
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said, just as Christians must avid trying to “grasp” God. Both Buddhism and 
Christianity are ultimately about death and dying. The test of whether Buddhists and 
Christians have really heard the “lion’s roar’ of the Buddha or Jesus is their 
response to suffering. Understanding — not the same thing as agreement — will be 
built on this, not on the “hermeneutic devices” of doctrines. Not pluralism, but what 
he called “relationalism, a partnership in identity” will disclose the universality of our 
attitudes, e.g., to social reality. For Christians, spirituality means accepting God’s 
unconditional love and ourselves as expressions of its power. The lotus and the 
cross are not in opposition! 


Profound and comprehensive as it was, this conference opened up still further areas 
for exploration, among them the Buddhist and Christian teachings on nature/ 
creation. the Network’s next meeting will be held in Lund, Sweden, in2001. 
questions were raised about the conference methodology (underrepresentation of 
women, more interactive process), but it definitely marked a new phase in relations 
between Buddhists and Christians in Europe. 


(John D’Arcy May teaches interfaith dialogue and ethics at Irish School of 
Ecumenics, Dublin, Ireland.) 


Testing the Global Ethic 


Voices from religious traditions on moral values 


Edited by Peggy Morgan and Marcus Braybrooke 


Although religious differences often seem to aggravate conflict in the modern world, many 
people hope that the moral values that are shared by people of faith can provide the basis for 
communities and nations to live together in a more peaceful and harmonious way. This hope 
was articulated at the 1993 Parliament of the World’s Religions in The Declaration Toward a 
Global Ethic. 

But do people of faith really agree on how we should live? 
In a new book, Testing the Global Ethic, which is edited by Peggy Morgan and Marcus 
Braybrooke, members of several faiths and a contributor from a non-religious standpoint 
explore significant agreements and important differences of emphasis in the ethical teachings 
of the world’s religions. 

They also invite the reader to share in this exploration. 


Testing the Global Ethicis published by and available from: 

The International Interfaith Centre, 2 Market Street, Oxford OX1 3EF. 
The World Congress of Faiths, 2 Market Street, Oxford OX1 3EF. 
ISBN 0 95 24140 1 5: £11.99 plus £1.60 postage 

CoNexus Press, 6264 Grand River Drive, Ada, MI 49301, USA 

ISBN 0-9637897-6-7 : $19.99 plus $3 postage 


Some recent books on Christian-Muslim relations 


Tarek Mitri 
















Oddbjern Leirvik, a Norwegian theologian committed to, and experienced in, 
Christian-Muslim Dialogue, added a valuable work to a number of studies on the 
images of Jesus Christ in Islam and related issues of theological dialogue. His 
Images of Jesus Christ in Islam (studies Missionalia Upsaliensia LXXVI, Uppsala, 
1999, 269 pp.), rely on some primary and many secondary sources in surveying 
Islamic Christologies through exegesis, story telling, Sufism, Shiite tradition, and in 
the context of polemics. He also looks carefully at the most significant expressions, 
literary and otherwise, of contemporary tendencies in Muslim thought on Christ. 


His approach is marked, to be sure, by his experience and commitment to Christian- 
Muslim dialogue. This is reflected in his attempt to identify issues of dialogue beyond 
inherited apologetics of Christians and Muslims. His main preoccupation is to 
explore possibilities of a genuine dialogue between Christians and Muslims on 
Christology, not as an independent subject but as it raises a number of inescapable 
anthropological and ethical questions. In other words, he does not surrender to the 
temptation of treating Islam and Christianity as fundamentally different and mutually 
exclusive religious universes. In emphasizing the plurality of Muslim interpretations 
on the one hand, and inviting Christians to a rethinking of Christology in dialogue 
with Islam, the author hopes to ease the reluctance of both parties to deal with the 
sensitive theological questions. 












As an editor of“Louis Massignon au ceur de notre temps, Paris (Kartala, 1999, 375 
pp.), Jacques Keyrell continues the effort of exploring the wealth of relations 
cultivated and interests embraced by the great French Islamicist, Christian spiritual 
figure, and man of dialogue. 


Unsurprisingly, the diversity expressed through the contributions to the book reflects 
the complex and rich personality of Massignon. While his book could not exhaust the 
many dimensions of the Massignon story and its relevance for our time, it offers new 
approaches to some of its insufficiently known aspects. 





Musulmans et chretiens - politiques d’accueil dans les terres d’origine ou 
d‘immigration 

(Bayard Editions - Centurion, 1999) (Muslim and Christians, policies of reception in 
the land of origin or of immigration) has been written and compiled by the Islamic- 
Christian Friendship Group (Groupe d’amitié islamo-chrétienne (GAIC)) as a result of 
an international consultation on the theme “Christians in countries of Muslim 
tradition, Muslims in countries of Christian tradition, our responsibilities as believers.” 
The consultation was conceived to reflect upon the different issues raised today in 
countries faced with the fear of the others’ religious tradition, to find mutual 
enrichment rather than conflict in a joint approach to these questions. 
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